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CHAPTER I 



THE VILLAGE AMID THE HILLS 



Mercantile Library 

NEW YORK. 



npWENTY-FIVE years ago, as the stin was 
sinking, reddening the rocky face of Hon- 
dalsnut, and turning the blue shadows to pur- 
ple, I, Eric Probst, entered Vossevangen. 

In those days but few strangers came to Nor- 
way to roam amongst their fiords and hills, and 
still fewer reached the tiny village, which 
boasted but a farmhouse or two, and a score or 
so of cottages of lesser size. And the few 
travellers who came stayed, perhaps, a day or 
two to fish in the lake, and then passed on out 
of our lives. 

I was not bom under the shadow of the hills 
on which the snow rested in winter and spring 
and autumn, but no matter; I came amongst 
them to forget a sorrow and a crime, the bitter- 
ness of which was nigh unto death, and the 
simple-hearted people, whose lives were mostly 
bounded by the peaks which shut their village 
in, and the turn the valley took a few miles 
distant, crept into the aching, empty chamber 
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10 The Lure of Fame 

of my heart, and I lived with them, and taught 
their children, and in return they loved me 
with a true love, and nursed and tended me 
when I fell sick. 

Hans Olsen was a ruddy-faced, flaxen-haired 
little fellow of two when Mariae Brun had a 
daughter, who in after years was to exercise so 
great a control over his life. No one could say 
that Hans was a weakling, but when I looked 
first into his blue eyes I knew that Gretchen 
Olsen had brought no ordinary boy into the 
world. The child had a soul from the day 
upon which he began to lisp his mother's name 
and to hear and know her voice. Some, I 
know, say that the soul is co-existent with life. 
I cannot say, but what I mean by " soul" is the 
power to exercise the Divine heritage of choice 
between evil and good. The possession of a 
soul — an abstract quality unexercised — has 
never saved a man or woman since sin entered 
the world, and never will. 

Hans was no ordinary boy, of that I was cer- 
tain, and I used to muse upon his future, as I 
sat in the sun in front of the cottage door, or 
when I walked, book in hand, along the bor- 
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ders of the lake in which, when the sun sank 
low, the mountain-tops were wont to glass 
themselves, and the dark blue shadows to rest 
lovingly. 

Strangely enough, I finished the last mile of 
my weary tramp up from Bergen, and entered 
the village, as the sun was fading from rose to 
grey, on the very July night that Hans was 
born. Two strangers entered that night the 
little cottage which nestled amid the pines on 
the hill slope above the lake, — one to open 
blue, baby eyes upon an unknown world, and 
the other to shake the dust of the day's journey 
from his feet, and to commence to shut his 
heart and bar his memory to all that he had 
learned, in more than thirty years, of the world 
which lay outside the valley. 

I knocked at the first cottage to which I 
came, for I was weary, and that was Peter Ol- 
sen*s, who himself came to the door. 

" Is there an inn ?" I asked. 

"None," he replied, taking my hand in his. 

My face must have fallen, for he hastened to 
add, as if in excuse, " Few travellers come here, 
sir, and those that do have a welcome, rest, and 
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shelter, such as it is, in any cottage hereabouts, , 
or at the farmhouse, if there is more than one. " 

"Come in," he said, "and presently I will 
get you food,** and I, too tired to hunt in the 
gathering darkness for other hospitality, gladly 
allowed him to draw me in, and place me in a 
chair near the fire, which burned on the open 
stone hearth. 

"Tread softly," he begged. And from that, 
and his look of anxiety, I gathered that there 
was illness in the house. 

When I was comfortably seated he left me, 
and my tired eyes must have closed in sleep, 
for when I opened them again, on the table, 
which stood in the centre of the room, was a 
lamp, bread, cheese, and milk. And the man 
who had befriended me was standing before 
me, and I thought that I saw tears swimming 
in his eyes. 

"To-night," he said, "as the sun set and as 
your steps turned into the valley God gave me 
a son. And now we will eat, and give thanks. 
It is well that you came to keep me company 
in my joy." 

After we had finished the meal we sat far 
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into the night talking, and Peter Olsen told me 
about himself and his wife Gretchen, and, when 
he had done, asked me questions about myself 
— not inquisitively, however, but with an un- 
disguised interest in one who had seen sights 
he had never seen, and heard things he had 
never heard. 

Only the faintest echoes, wafted by some 
stray traveller like myself, or the packman, 
who came at irregular quarterly intervals, 
reached Vossevangen in those days from the 
outer world. I told him in the flickering fire- 
light — for he had said when supper was done, 
" Oil is dear, sir, and we can talk by the light 
of the fire," and had at my assent extinguished 
the little lamp — all that I could tell to any man 
of my life and the dead past I sought to bury 
out of sight and memory for ever more. 

Peter Olsen asked few questions, save those 
concerning outward things, putting none of 
those embarrassing ones that nine men out of 
ten would have done under similar circum- 
stances. All that I cared to tell him of that 
world of which he knew so little, of its sights 
and sounds, and doings and sufferings, he lis- 
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tened to eagerly enough, with his hands on his 
knees and body bent forward, but a sound in 
the chamber above would recall him from the 
enchanted land, and he would look at me as- 
kance, and then rise up and creep, with the 
tender, appealing clumsiness of a strong, big 
man treading softly, to the bottom of the narrow 
little closed-in stairway. Hearing nothing to 
alarm him, he would nod and smile, and then 
return to his seat, and, speaking softly, bid me 
continue. 

We sat talking through the long night, until 
the gray dawn came with its chill, and then, at 
sunrise, the woman who had watched by the 
side of the mother and child in the upper room 
came down. 

The cold of daybreak must have sent both of 
us to sleep, for it was not until the little door 
at the foot of the stairway swung back with a 
reluctant creak that I became conscious of chill- 
ing limbs and of the light struggling through 
the small panes of the window, and that the 
snow patches were turned to blood by the glow 
of the sunrise on the hills opposite, above the 
dark green belt of pines. 
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Peter Olsen rose, and led the woman from 
the narrow stairway to the fire, anxiously ask- 
ing for his wife and the child. 

"She is well, Peter," she replied, with a 
smile, as she knelt to warm her hands. 

"And the child— little Hans— Mariae ?" he 
asked. 

"Hans! So early named," she laughed. 
"He? oh! well, but sleepy. They both sleep. 
You will hear him soon enough. But you for- 
get your guest, Peter." 

The man turned to me. His face was 
flushed, but not with confusion, for he made no 
excuse, but said simply, placing his hand, 
brown and strong it looked, on my arm, " He is 
a stranger, but he will know." 

The woman — her name was Mariae Brun — 
fetched water from the spring outside, and put 
the kettle on to boil, swung from the hook in 
the chimney. She was busying herself with 
the preparations for breakfast when the cry of 
little Hans caught her ear. The cry of a help- 
less child has always seemed to me the saddest 
thing in the world, except one thing I know 
and which I have suffered, and in an instant 
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Mariae sprang to her feet, and, with a smile at 
Olsen's anxious, startled face, passed up the 
stairs. 

He said nothing for several minutes; and I 
watched his face, listening, anxious, intent on 
that child's cry, and lost to me, oblivious of 
aught else. It was not a handsome one, but 
strong, open, frank and tender, such as women 
cannot but love. The eyes were gray, deep — 
more a poet's than a peasant's eyes, though 
through all the years I knew him he spoke hon- 
est, homespun prose, and read no poetry save 
the Psalms. His hair was fine as a woman's, 
flaxen, curling in short crisp curls, which clus- 
tered thickly on his broad forehead. He was 
tall — above six of your English feet — and well 
made. And as I looked at him, indeed, I 
thought he was like Harald Leofric, whose 
portrait once hung in my old home, near Chris- 
tiania. 

As he stooped and built up the dying fire, 
with fingers which held the frail sticks as if 
they were too small to give a sense of touch, 
placing the leaves and twigs almost as softly as 
snow falls, lest the noise of their weight should 
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disturb his dear ones upstairs, he said apolo- 
getically, ''We so seldom see strangers that 
we can only welcome them, and give them 
what we have. Ours is poor fare for you, 
sir, but what we have shall be ready as soon 
as Mariae comes down. A babe, a wee morsel 
tho' it be, oversets so small a home as ours, 
and " 

"Peter!" sounded Mariae's voice softly from 
the stairway. 

"Aye," answered Peter from the hearth, "is 
aught wrong ?" 

"Nay, nay," replied the woman's voice chid- 
ingly, "only come. Gretchen wants to see 
thee, and the babe^little Hans — he will be 
opening his eyes at the sunlight" 

Peter needed no second bidding, and in a 
moment I heard Mariae crying, " Hush ! hush ! 
man," as he fingered his way up the staircase, 
which was none too wide for his broad shoul- 
ders, nor too high for his many inches. 

In a little while he came down again. I had 
sat listening to the lowered voices upstairs very 
contentedly, and taking my hand, he said, with 
a smile on his lips, " The boy has his mother's 
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eyes, I shall be full of content if he has her 
heart also." 

Breakfast was as merry a meal as Mariae 
Brun would let it be ; for when Peter raised his 
voice, for sheer joy, in forgetfulness, she would 
chide him sharply and he would scarce dare 
speak, until joy again conquered. 

At the end of the meal I rose to go. Whither 
I knew not, for I had merely come to the vil- 
lage because I wished to get away from every 
one and everything I had ever known, and 
most of all from the memories which, once fair 
and fragrant, were now as the autumn leaves of 
a withered, hopeless past. 

Beyond Vossevangen I knew several other 
villages lay, smaller than it, and that at length 
I should come to the scattered fisher-huts which 
lay close down to the waters of the Naero fiord, 
and then I should doubtless wander to and fro, 
seeking the rest which, when I entered the vil- 
lage the night before, I had seemed to find, 
and the peace and forgetfulness of self and the 
past which had come to me in the watches of 
the night. 

When I rose Peter Olsen was sitting at the 
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table lost in his happiness, and he did not seem 
to know my meaning. 

I touched him upon the shoulder, and asked 
him what I might give him. Then he looked 
up, and his face flushed red. "Sir," he said, 
" you are not going ?" And, as I took out my 
purse — it was a heavy one, for poverty was not 
one of my misfortunes — pushing my hand back, 
he continued, " Peter Olsen is not so poor that 
he needs payment for a night's rest and food." 

I saw that he meant it, and so I did not per- 
sist, but put my purse back in my pocket, and 
I was the one ashamed. I did not answer his 
implied question as to where I was going, and 
he did not repeat it, and so, after grasping his 
hand, and wishing him, the mother, and the 
babe well, I went out of the house sadly into 
the sunshine, which lit upon the dewy dia- 
monds on the grass of the hill-side, and turned 
them into points of sparkling light. 

Again I was a wanderer with a past, but no 
future, and as I made my way down the rough 
path, from which the loose stones started under 
my feet, I had an aching heart. 

I must have gone less than a third of a mile 
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past the last house along the main cart-road of 
the village, which was almost as rough and 
more dusty than the other, when I heard hurry- 
ing footsteps, and a voice calling — 

"Stay! stay!" 

When I turned I saw Peter Olsen, hatless, 
and hot with hurrying, a few yards behind. 
He came along with the stride of a young 
giant, and with his big chest heaving. 

At length he reached me, and seized my 
hand. 

"Sir," he said, "I should not have let you 
go. I have run hard so that I might not lose 
you. You must stay with us, if you will." He 
saw that I was about to protest, for he added 
hurriedly: "You have never said that you 
needed rest, and that you sought a home, but 
your face told me that it is so. I am happy, I 
have all I want; come, stay with us until you 
wish to leave our quiet village. We are a sim- 
ple people, and know little of the world outside 
the valley, but we have never neglected the 
fatherless nor turned a stranger from our doors. " 

I did not, could not speak for a moment, and 
so he went on, the words coming from his heart 
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quickly, so that he spoke not slowly, like the 
peasant he was, but like one whose soul stirs, 
and lifts him to som.ething better and higher 
than himself. 

" If I let you go, Gretchen will never forgive 
me, for she has a large, warm heart for stran- 
gers and wanderers, being an orphan and with- 
out kindred herself. And I can ill bear hard 
words from her sweet lips, or a frown to cloud 
her face, which is like no other woman's on 
earth." 

"Come," he said, as he saw I still hesitated, 
" I must not idle, for there are now three 
mouths instead of two which need food." 

I still hesitated, and then he said simply: 
"And you shall help me if you will. I often 
need two pair of hands; and now Gretchen is 
lost to me for a time, and the grass needs mow- 
ing and tying to the poles." 

This conquered me. I was still of some use, 
and the possibilities of manual labor opened 
up a new vista, in which was the promise of 
peace. 

We went back together along the white road, 
past the few cottages in which at so late an 
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hour of the day only the infirm and the little 
ones were left. These gazed upon me — a stran- 
ger — with curious, friendly eyes, and gave both 
of us greeting. 

At the cottage door Peter gave me a square- 
made reaping hook, bound to the handle with 
a thong tightened by a wedge of pine, and, he 
shouldering a scythe, we set out to climb the 
hillside to the grass patch of lighter green 
which lay, oblong and distinct, against the 
darker shades of the pines. 

And thus I came to the village amid the 
hills, and stayed, and became one of the simple 
folk, to whom crime seemed unthought of, and 
sin almost unknown. 



CHAPTER II 



THE LOVE OF HANS OLSEN 



SPHERE is little to tell of concerning my life 
during the next few months. Peter, with 
my help, got in the hay from the upper pastures 
ere the autumn rains, which were very heavy 
that year, swept down into the valley. Of an 
evening, when fine enough, I would sit on the 
moss-grown boulder outside the cottage, and 
watch the sunset die from ofiE the higher peaks 
and the blue shades of night creep up the val- 
ley, and over hill and dale, and gaze at the 
dark lake which lay like a black pearl, with 
the sheen upon it, almost, as it were, at our 
feet. 

I was generally tired at night, for ere I came 
to Vossevangen I was unaccustomed to labor 
with my hands, and knew nothing of the peace 
which comes when the body is tired with hon- 
est, hard toil, and nothing of the scent of God's 
earth at dawn and eve. I did not think much — 
for to do so brought me face to face with the 

past, and all I was anxious to forget. But I 
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used to close my eyes, when the light grew so 
dim that the valley was only like a black streak 
below, and dream dreams, and see visions into 
which every now and again Peter's voice or 
Gretchen's baby song, which she sang to little 
Hans, soft and low, would come from the dis- 
tance of the settle near the door, and break in 
upon the visions that I saw and the dreams 
which came to me with the shadows over the hill. 
And often when the moon rose over the 
peaks, flooding the valley with light, pure and 
cold as a woman's kiss with no love in it (and I 
had known what that was), and drawing a 
broad pathway of silver across the bosom of 
the lake from shore to shore, I sat on, and lis- 
tened without thought to Gretchen's crooning 
song : — 

Bissam, bissam Baadne. 
Iryta haengo i Jodne, 
Koka full taa Rjwmugrant. 
Aat del veslo Baadne, etc. . etc. 

Sleep, my darling baby, 
Close thy dear eyes in slumber ; 
Angels hover o'er thee now, 
Angels without number. 
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Sweet be the dreams they weave for thee, 
Blest may thy slumber ever be ; 
Swiftly, my baby, close thine eyes, 
Close thine eyes in slumber. 

Angels hover o'er thee now. 
Breathing softly on thy brow ; 
Tenderly they watch o'er thee. 
Those bright ones without number. 

Every now and again Peter's deeper tones 
would chime in — 

Bissam, bissam Baadne. 
Iryta haengo i Jodne — 

and I could hear the mother chide him. Softly 
little Hans stirred. "You will wake him, 
Peter.*' 

When the night got chill, and not till then, I 
used to return to the house, and we three would 
gather round the fire, and Peter would question 
me of the world from out which I had come, 
whilst Gretchen rocked the cradle with her 
feet, and knitted with hands which never 
seemed idle. 

In both mind and heart these two were sim- 
ple children and no more, loving each other 
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with a love which had nothing but love in 
view, and living at peace with their neighbors 
and themselves. She being a woman was the 
more curious of the two concerning the things 
of which I spoke, and she knew more than he, 
having learned something from the packman 
who came at long intervals, selling things of 
which the villagers had need. 

When I spoke of the fine dresses and gayety 
of Christiania, she would pause entranced, and 
lay her knitting in her lap, but her mother's 
heart never allowed her feet to still at the 
cradle, and all the time I was speaking and she 
listening the sound of the wooden rockers upon 
the stone floor went on with deadened thud 
unceasingly. 

During the long evenings of the winter which 
followed my coming I used to read to Peter and 
Gretchen, and when the nights were not too 
dark, nor the snow too deep, some of the vil- 
lagers would come and listen, the men smoking 
their pipes, and the women knitting, or shelter- 
ing the children they brought with them in 
their arms or amid their skirts, when the wind 
rushed with a moan down the hill-side, causing 
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the house and children to tremble, and the 
women to murmur, "God guard those who 
travel to-night." Sometimes, indeed, Karl, 
the old village pastor, would come and listen, 
and often take a turn at the reading when my 
voice got husky and thick, and when Peter took 
down one of the faggots they had left behind 
he would laugh his free, happy laugh, and say, 
" Sir, this is the wood we burnt whilst you read us 
*The Swans' Song,' " or " *This bundle warmed 
us whilst we listened to *The Snow Maiden.* " 

And so it was. The winter passed away, 
and the spring came, and found me still an in- 
mate of Peter Olsen 's home, and with, as yet, 
no heart-hunger for the world I had left behind. 

I had never before spent a spring in the coun- 
try, and that one in the village amid the hills 
will never die from out my memory. 

The new life of the earth, the coming forth 
of the herbs and plants, and the grass appear- 
ing from beneath the snow — patches of tender- 
est restful green fringed with chastest white — 
were all marvels which touched my sense of 
beauty, and through it my heart. And the 
odor of the pines, carried on the soft breeze of 
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April, and the showers, which wreathed the 
hilltops with rainbow hues, and beat the scent 
of pines and flowers back down to earth again, 
all ministered to my enjoyment and forgetful- 
ness. 

In April we planted the potatoes, and I 
worked side by side with Peter Olsen and the 
others, the women, their gay kerchiefs blots of 
color in the fields, with baskets swung from 
their shoulders, dropping the pieces into the 
holes the dibbles left in the soil. After the 
planting was done there came a few weeks of 
comparative laziness, and I was sitting reading 
one morning, just outside the door, when Pas- 
tor Karl came up the hillside, and asked to 
speak with me. 

We went away down toward the village, 
and then he said, calling me by my Christian 
name, " Eric, you're a man who has quarrelled 
with the outside world. But it is not for you 
to till the ground and reap the crops, you are 
meant for better things. You are young and I 
am old, but you have seen the world, and I 
scarcely at all. You have found it vain, so you 
say, but I have known nothing of it for nearly 
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forty years, and I have been thinking during 
the winter evenings that I am grown too old, 
and my sight almost too dim, for the work of 
teaching the children, and you could do this 
thing better than I." 

I looked at the tall figure, which was as yet 
scarcely bowed with the burden of many years, 
at my side, and upon the white hair which 
strayed in the breeze from beneath the close- 
fitting cap, and then at the face, kindly and 
serene with the peace that comes of a good and 
well-spent life, into which none of the baser 
sins had intruded. There was no sign of fail- 
ing, and I was about to protest when he contin- 
ued, asking simply — 

" There are nearly sixty children in the vil- 
lage and the neighborhood round about, and 
the room in which they met last year is too 
small, and so I have spoken to three or four of 
the elder men, and they will put up a school- 
house near the church. Will you teach them?" 

I did not answer at once, and we had passed 
most of the cottages, from out which the chil- 
dren came to wave their tiny little hands to 
the pastor, whom they loved, and had reached 
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the tiny church, with its pointed wooden spire, 
ere I had thought of what I should answer. 

We entered the gate, which had never been 
locked during the forty years the pastor had 
ministered there. More than once he had 
spoken warmly of the locking of the churches 
in the towns, saying, "It shall never be said 
that I have shut the door of God's house 
against any poor soul who sought for peace and 
refuge there." As we walked up the path, be- 
tween the green graves, with the grass upon 
them grown long during the past winter, and 
many of the wooden crosses still bowing as if 
under the weight of snow, I spoke. 

" There is truth in what you say, Pastor Karl, 
but I must have time to think over it. I fear I 
have scarce patience to teach, and that I am 
too embittered to chain the little ones* hearts 
to me as you have done. Let me think of it. 
I will come to you on Friday, and give my 
answer." 

"So be it, Eric," simply replied the pastor, 
after which we spoke no more of the subject, 
but went round and saw where the new scnool- 
house was to be. 
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One fine June morning saw me within the 
newly finished building, with its white wood 
walls, benches, and rough desks, the village 
schoolmaster, with a flock of some sixty sunny- 
haired children around me — boys and girls 
ranging in age from four to fourteen. 

For the first few weeks all was strange, and 
the children seemed to fear me. Then came a 
morning, a very beautiful one, when the sun- 
beams seemed to have every color, and to 
play like living things amongst the fair locks 
of the children who sat near the windows, and 
when the heat was such that I had to have the 
outer door open, so that the noises of the vil- 
lage and the lowing of the cattle came in to 
us, softened by the distance but distinct. At 
length the lessons were done, the books put 
aside, and the children ready to go; but they 
lingered, and I could see by their faces that 
something was to happen. 

I was still sitting at my raised desk, from 
which I could see everything that went on, 
when little Gabrielle Moller came up, with her 
pretty face flushed, and tears of nervousness 
starting to her eyes. I do not know why I did 
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it, but I caught her up, and, placing her on my 
knees, kissed her. In a minute her fear seemed 
gone, and she said quite steadily, " Please, mas- 
ter, will you tell us a story? all about the 
'Seven Brothers*; Thomas said that you knew 
it, and the others told me to ask you." 

"Yes, presently," I replied, and then they 
went away. 

When I came out they had gathered round 
the old cedar in the churchyard, and I sat 
upon one of its gnarled roots, with the ring 
of expectant faces round me. Before I had 
finished several flaxen heads rested upon my 
knees, and ere I rose the barrier between the 
hearts of the children and my aching, empty 
heart was broken down, and into it some- 
thing of the children's pure lives and love had 
crept. 

From year to year my life presented little 
of change, save that new children came to the 
little schoolhouse, upon which the lichen and 
moss had begun to grow, and others the angels 
kissed and took them away. 

I will pass on to the day little Hans' second 
birthday came round, when another stranger 
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came to the village, and this time the baby 
eyes which opened, and the baby arms which 
were lifted so weak and appealing, were those 
of a girl child — the daughter of Mariae Brun, 
and they called her " Ulrica." 

Olaf Brun's cottage lay but a stone's throw 
further down the hillside from Peter Olsen *s, 
and the former told me the news as I passed up 
from the schoolhouse at midday. 

A few weeks later I saw little Hans at the 
Bruns* door, on legs which would scarce carry 
him, sturdy though he was, and Gretchen called 
to me to come in and see little Ulrica. 

Young babies are not pretty save to their 
mothers, who look upon them with eyes of 
tenderness, which see not as others see, and 
may be have the faculty for piercing the veil 
which hides the future of the child, but even to 
me Ulrica seemed different from other young 
children I had seen. Her baby eyes were 
brighter and more intelligent-looking than is 
usual, and her lips had a sweet line which time 
never altered. And I think that her soul slum- 
bered in her from the first, to awaken later on 
in the music of her own voice. 
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Summer waned and came again, and passed 
away down the valley twice. Hans was now 
four, sturdy and strong, following me with 
steps which grew firmer day by day, and always 
willing to take the path which led to the cot- 
tage down below, where Ulrica, now two years 
old, would crawl about, chasing the sunbeams 
on the floor, and trying to grasp them with her 
baby fingers, or would sleep peacefully (while 
he watched) in the old wooden cradle in which 
her mother before her had lain. 

Hans was ever her guardian, bringing her 
flowers when she was able to grasp them, and 
raspberries, which grew wild on the hills, 
when Mariae Brun ceased to forbid such things. 

The boy used to come down with me to 
school when he was four, and he always went 
into the cottage each day to say good-morning 
to Ulrica, and stayed to play with her when we 
climbed the hill at noon. 

It was a proud day for him when he was six 
and she four, as then he led her by the hand 
down to the schoolhouse, and tried to lift her 
up on to the bench by his side. Hans proved 
a clever boy, and patient, and for the first year 
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or two he taught her quite as much as I did, if 
not more. 

They always sat together, and when I was 
taking the class for spelling or some other sub- 
ject for which no writing was required, I used 
to see them clasp hands, though they were get- 
ting big children now, and if she failed to re- 
member anything, he would glance at her, and 
she would seem to know what he would have 
said, and then a flush of pleasure would come 
into his ever-thoughtful face. 

The girl grew mor« lovely every day, open- 
ing like a flower as the years went by, and 
responsive to love as a blossom is to the sun- 
shine. Her eyes, which I had noticed when a 
baby, were a deep blue-gray, and behind them 
lay a secret something of which the key was 
not yet found. She was tall and slender, with 
soft and silky golden hair, which fell right 
down over her shoulders, and which her mother 
did not, as most mothers do, confine in one 
thick plait. She had a fair skin, such as one 
often sees in our valleys, and long, delicately 
formed hands, which lost the plumpness of 
childhood early. Ulrica at nine was the vil- 
3 
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lage beauty, but she was unconscious of it, for 
the greatest gift God had bestowed upon her 
yet slept, and she spent her thoughts searching 
for it. 

I used to smile as I saw her and Hans go out 
of the schoolhouse together, with the other boys 
longing to walk by her side, but fearing the 
sturdy arm of Hans, which had fallen none too 
gently upon some of them when, in mischiev- 
ous moments, they had ventured to annoy her. 
And one day the boy came to me, and said to 
me frankly, without a blush — 

"Master, I like to walk home with Ulrica 
alone. I like to feel she trusts me. One day, 
when the fairies' brook was rushing with the 
water from the hills, she grasped me, and said 
she was frightened, and I told her there was 
nothing to fear. And I felt that if a bear had 
come, as it did to the children in the story, I 
could have killed him — dead." 

They always walked down with me into the 
schoolhouse in the morning, and I used to lis- 
ten to their talk and feel glad. How bright 
life seemed to them, how the sun shone to play 
in her sunny hair, and the birds made music to 
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please her, and the flowers grew so that Hans 
might pull them, and pin them at her neck. 

They were entering life, and none could tell 
then what was to happen. But the good God 
knew. 



CHAPTER III 



THE BIRTH OF A SOUL 



/^N the day that Hans was twelve his father 
spoke to me concerning him and his fu- 
ture, for few of the children came regularly to 
the schoolhouse much after that age — many of 
them, indeed, were even before then set to the 
easier sorts of field work, such as weeding and 
the tying of the mown grass to the cross frame- 
work, so that it might dry the more quickly. 

At my request he had dropped the " sir" by 
which he used to address me long ago, and 
called me " Eric." Hans still called me "mas- 
ter," except sometimes when he took my hand 
and addressed me as little father, for I was 
shorter and of slighter build than Peter. 

Hans' twelfth birthday came on a Sunday, 
and I was sitting alone on my favorite boul- 
der-seat, waiting for the bell of the little church 
to summon us to the service, in which I now 
took part, playing the little organ, that I had 
sent for some years before from Bergen, and 

reading the portion of Scriptures when Pastor 

43 
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Karl felt his sight dimmer than usual, or his 
voice less clear. 

I was thinking of Hans, who had run away 
down to Ulrica to wish her joy, when a hand 
was laid upon my shoulder, and I looked up to 
see Peter standing beside me. 

"Eric," he said, "will you walk down with 
me to the valley; the bell will not summon us 
yet awhile, and I have something to say." 

"Surely," I replied, "but will Gretchen come 
alone? Hans is away down at the Bruns. ' " 

"She will not come to-day," he answered, 
" so let us be going." 

When we had walked down the winding path, 
to the place where the two little mountain 
streams meet and rush away to the lake as one, 
we turned to the right, going away from the 
village toward the Bergen end of the valley, 
and then my companion said : 

"I have been troubled for some time past 
about Hans. The boy is not so strong as he 
promised to be, and cares more for books than 
the sowing of seed, the tending of the cattle, 
and the storing of the harvest, which has been 
my life and that of my father and father's 
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father. He may be a scholar," and there 
was a trace of disappointment in the speaker's 
face, and a ring almost of bitterness in his 
voice, "but he will never be a peasant at 
heart. " 

There was silence between us (for a minute 
or two), and I realized that at last the father 
had come face to face with one of life's inscrut- 
able mysteries, which I had foreseen long be- 
fore — that of a genius child from a peasant 
stock. But sadder than all, I could see from 
his face, was the knowledge that even now he 
stood with his son at the parting of the ways, 
at which point their lives and interests would 
begin to flow further and further apart. 

I could give him no comfort, and so I said 
simply, " Aye, Hans will never make a farmer," 
and then feebly added, " but he may make none 
the worse son." But I knew that a son such as 
Peter wished the boy would never be. 

"It will break the boy's heart," Peter contin- 
ued, almost as if speaking to himself, " to wean 
him from the schoolhouse, and, indeed, I think 
his mother will never let us do that. What 
shall I do?" he asked, after a pause, turning to 
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me with a troubled face, and a ring of piteous- 
ness in his tones. 

"Leave him to nature and God," I answered, 
after a moment's thought. 

"Aye, to Him who gave the child to us. 
Amen, " he rejoined simply. 

As he said this the bell of the little church 
rang out on the still, clear July air, and we 
heard the hum of approaching voices as we 
turned our steps back toward the village. 
Then came the happy laughter of Hans, as he 
and Ulrica came into sight, and when I looked 
the face of the strong man at my side was un- 
troubled again as that of a child as he stooped 
to kiss them both. 

I watched the three as they sat together upon 
the corner front bench of the little church, 
which was so plain, and bare, and cool, and 
still. And I fear that my ears that morning 
were somewhat deaf to Pastor Karl's soft, gen- 
tle voice, as he taught his weekly lesson to his 
peasant listeners, and showed them, as he had 
also done by his good, simple life, how they 
might attain most surely unto the Kingdom of 
the Father. 
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I watched Ulrica chiefly, trying to fathom 
what gift of God lay behind the dreaming 
depths of her eyes — the eyes which were sad, 
and searching as if to find something, the full 
meaning of which they could not grasp. Ul- 
rica's were never quite like the eyes of other 
children — they were too beautiful and unrest- 
ful. I was so lost in my thoughts that I did 
not for a moment realize when the discourse 
was finished ; and it was only when the stir of 
feet and bodies, which had got stiff from in- 
action, came that I looked out the tune of the 
hymn. 

When the notes of the last hymn had died 
away, and the congregation began to disperse 
by twos and threes. Pastor Karl came down 
from the little wooden pulpit, on which was 
rudely carved a representation of the Last Sup- 
per, and laid his hands upon the heads of Hans 
and Ulrica. He seemed to know that neither 
child would die a simple peasant, and he said — 

"God grant you many birthdays, my chil- 
dren. May you be happy and bright as the 
sunbeams, and grow good to your parents, as 
they have been good to you." 
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And then he kissed Ulrica, and for a moment 
his snowy hair mingled with her golden tresses, 
and the sunlight which came through the south- 
ern window bathed the face of the old man and 
the beautiful girl-child in glory. 

And then we all went out together into the 
churchyard, the grass of which was newly 
trimmed, and the graves freshly decked with 
such flowers as the children could gather on the 
hills and in the fields, and here we stayed to 
speak with most of the neighbors. 

In our little world there was not much to talk 
of — the crops, weather, and the fishing being 
almost the sole topics with the men, and those 
three and their neighbors the staple of conver- 
sation with the women. Not that they talked 
evilly of one another, but rather of the little 
things, the children and their ways, which are 
subjects of interest for women more than men. 

It was a hot summer's day, and the white 
road was so dusty that we all took to walking 
along the edge of the grass by the wayside, 
although it was a forbidden thing to do, the 
crop of hay in the valley being never so plenti- 
ful that we could afEord to trample any grass 
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tinder foot; and even now some of the elder 
men, I could see, regarded the breaking of the 
unwritten law with some disfavor. 

There was a cloudless sky overhead — blue, 
with a depth of color I have never seen except 
amid the valleys — and the air shimmered like 
a curtain of silver gauze over the surface of the 
lake, and up against the mountain peaks, which 
seemed to run almost sheer into the sky itself. 
Nature was full of life, but sounds were hushed, 
and it was only the children who walked fast, 
and sang and laughed, for we elder ones were 
slow-tongued, and went with a sluggish gait, 
bred of the heat of high noon. 

Pastor Karl was to dine with us, as were the 
Bruns. It was a neighborly custom which 
had sprung from the birthdays of the children 
being on the same day. And so, when one by 
one the other neighbors dropped out of the 
ranks, entering their own homes as we passed 
along, or taking different paths which led to 
their cottages nestling further up the valley 
amidst the pines, we were still a good large 
party. 

Peter took Pastor Karl's arm, and led him up 
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the slope, which he climbed so slowly with the 
weight of seventy years, and the two children, 
light of foot and heart, so quickly. I walked 
with the women, and Olaf Brun came behind. 

At the latter's house we rested awhile and 
spoke of the children, who had gone on in 
front, and of their future. I was glad when I 
heard the Pastor say much that I had already 
said about Hans. 

•*You can train the boy, Peter," he said, "as 
you can yonder sapling, but use a tender hand, 
lest in the bending you break his heart. Hans 
is no ordinary boy, nor little Ulrica a homely 
girl, and an angel must have breathed upon 
them at their birth. " This was but an expres- 
sion of a beautiful belief which many of the 
peasants in the valley held, to account for the 
presence of any extraordinary quality or vir- 
tue in their children. 

"I know, father,*' answered Peter, "but I 
would that the boy had been stronger, and less 
of a scholar. We have little need for book- 
learning here in Vossevangen, but strong and 
willing arms are never too plentiful. *' 

"The spirit of the Lord is not to be con- 
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trolled by our feeble human hands, nor His 
future dealings with us to be known of thee 
and me," replied the old man, gently reprov- 
ingly, as we rose to climb the rest of the way. 

When we reached the house we found the 
children seated on the wooden bench outside 
the door, their sunny heads close together, Ul- 
rica listening whilst Hans told her some boyish 
secret, or perhaps, as he often did, that he loved 
her better than anything else. 

The simple midday meal did not take long, 
though we lingered more than usual, it being a 
special as well as a rest day. 

Pastor Karl sat at the head of the table, on 
which was spread one of Gretchen's linen 
cloths, white as snow, and darned carefully, as 
befitted an heirloom, in one corner, where the 
baby fingers of Hans and a knife had one day, 
years ago, wrought a sad mischief. The old 
days swept back to me as I looked on the 
happy, contented face of the pastor, the deep 
lines in which were the beauties of a ripe old 
age, and not the devil's sign-manual of an ill- 
spent, wasted youth. The light was at his back, 
and his white head was framed, as it were, in 
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the little window with its many panes, through 
which the brilliant sunshine streamed, and 
when my mind travelled back into the past, so 
that I heard very little of the talk going on 
around me, I remembered the great picture of 
Elijah in the church at Christiania, and I 
thought that the artist who painted it must 
have known Pastor Karl, and taken him for his 
model. 

Then when I had found who he was like I 
troubled no more, but sat listening to the 
others, or watching the children, who, seated 
side by side, talked confidentially of when they 
would be old,, as children will. 

After dinner Hans and Ulrica went away up 
the hillside to the little glen they had named 
the Haunt of the Fairies, because in the warm 
summer time I had often told or read them 
such stories there. 

The two men, Peter and Olaf, lay on the 
grass with their faces turned up to the sun- 
shine, and black pipes, discolored with the 
smoke of many ruminating moments, stuck be- 
tween their lips. The two women, Gretchen 
and Mariae, were still in-doors, and their 
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voices, and the clatter of plates that were being 
put aside, sounded loud in the hot afternoon 
stillness. 

Pastor Karl sat by me on the bench in si- 
lence, gazing away down the valley toward the 
church, and the little house that was his home. 
When the women came out he rose up and 
said, " Eric, let us take a walk ; if I stay here I 
shall doze, and sleep in the daytime is ill 
work, and in the open air bad for an old man 
like me." 

When we had walked a quarter of a mile or 
so along the path which ran straight out upon 
the mountain side, save where it rose or dipped 
to avoid boulder or tree trunk, to the nearest 
patch of corn, he sat down to rest. 

Though we were so intimate and friendly to- 
ward one another, and though, through the 
long years which had brought me some meas- 
ure of joy and peace, I had been so much in his 
company and he in mine, I had told him very 
little of my former life, before I fled from the 
outside world. He had never till now asked 
more than casual questions of no importance, 
and I was surprised to find how he, far less ex- 
4 
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perienced than I in the world's ways, had 
pieced these dropped fragments of my past life 
together, until he had in his possession a mo- 
saic, a picture, somewhat out of proportion it is 
true, and with gaps and rough edges, but still 
a picture of the life I strove to forget and to 
hide from curious eyes. 

"Eric," he said, "twelve years ago to-day 
you came to the village a stranger, and now 
you have become one of us, and part of our life. 
You sought refuge with us with the stain of no 
great crime upon your soul, but rather because 
you had lost heart in the world's battlefield, 
and lost faith in the people there. Is it not 
so?" 

I assented, silently. 

"I am getting old," he continued, "and soon 
some one else will minister to my people in my 
stead, and another voice will sound where mine 
has been lifted up for more than forty years. 
Sometimes the borderland seems very near, 
and the dividing veil so thin and transparent, 
by God's mercy, that when I am lonely I can 
almost hear the voices of those who have been 
taken, and see their faces behind. It is much 
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to ask, but I should be happier — perfectly con- 
tent — to know that you would never leave these 
people for long, and that when I go you will 
still be left." 

"I shall never leave for long," I said; "my 
home is here. As you say, I lost faith in my 
kind, and sickened of all the outside world 
could give. I am learning a new faith, a sim- 
pler, purer one, to love all men as brothers, 
and to treat all as I in turn would be treated. " 

When I finished speaking, and looked up at 
his face, I saw that his dim eyes were bright 
with tears. And when he said nothing, but 
simply took my hand, I knew that he loved 
me, and I him, with the strong love which men 
sometimes feel for other men, and which, once 
given, does not often fade, as does sometimes 
the love of men for women. 

We sat on the mossy bole of a fallen pine, 
with the sunlit valley and the calm lake, blue 
with the reflection of the sky, stretched out 
below us, till the afternoon was far spent — talk- 
ing, and in silence. I told him something of 
her who had broken my life, and he listened 
with the patience of a friend, saying nothing, 
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with true wisdom, for no comfort could be 

given to a heart which had broken, and no 

healing for a wound which had nothing save 

the thin skin of time over it. 

• • • • • • 

I did not leave the village; and the years 
went on, and Pastor Karl grew feebler, and 
Hans and Ulrica from boy and girl into lad and 
maiden. The latter was now nearly fourteen, 
and the former, a thoughtful lad, almost six- 
teen, with a face as beautiful in its way as that 
of Ulrica, who was lovely with a strange, sim- 
ple loveliness. 

Hans now assisted me with the younger' ones 
at the little schoolhouse. The scholars had 
doubled in number and the building in size 
since I first took my place at the desk. Ulrica 
did not often come, for her father had died, 
drowned in the lake, and her mother needed 
her to assist with the home duties. 

My chief joy was music, and I had got Lud- 
vig*s son, the pedler, when he came his rounds, 
to bring me many books and music. For the 
money I brought with me diminished hardly at 
all, the currency in Vossevangen being chiefly 
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good will and kind. In the evenings, when 
the air was warm, I used often to go down to 
the little church and sit at the organ, playing 
long after the light had grown too dim for me 
to see the printed page — playing some of the 
music that I had heard long ago, and the chil- 
dren used to come in, tired from their games, 
when they heard the organ's notes, and sit, 
still as mice, amid the trembling shadows in 
the high pews which hid most of them from 
my sight. And sometimes, when I played a 
tune they knew, they would sing, and their 
fresh, childish voices, uncertain but very sweet, 
would fill the little building, which at eventide 
seemed to become the home of shadows. 

One warm summer evening in June, a month 
before Ulrica was fourteen, I was down at the 
church, and, as most of the children were away 
up the valley or sailing ships in the lake, I had 
no audience that night. The church was very 
still, and I played on, number after number 
from the oratorios, till the sun went down be- 
hind the hills, and then in the gathering gloom 
I played some of the psalms and hymn tunes. 
I did not know any one had entered the church. 
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but in a moment or two there came a sound out 
of the twilight, a girl's voice, and its sweetness 
was unspeakable. The voice entranced me. 
It rose, singing the words of the hymn I played 
as I had never heard them sung before, filling 
the bare little church as if with the sound of 
angel music. I dared not look round, for I 
feared to break the spell, and to bring both the 
singer and myself down to earth again — earth, 
with its dying day, and gathering darkness. 
At length I reached the end, and the last pure 
silvery notes died away, with a sharp echo 
round the bare walls. 

Then I turned in my seat and looked, and 
saw Ulrica standing in the narrow aisle, a few 
paces distant, in the centre of a slant of twi- 
light, which struck through the western win- 
dow and fell full upon her. 

Her face seemed transfigured with ecstasy, 
as she stood with hands hanging clasped to- 
gether in front of her, a faint flush in her 
cheek, her golden hair falling like a nimbus 
upon her shoulders, and her slender figure 
drawn to its fullest height. 

But it was her ej^es which I noticed, forget- 
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ting aught else. They shone bright, with a 
new-found exultant lustre, and the mystery 
which had often puzzled me was at length 
made clear. 

I knew now what the angel's kiss had 
wrought in the child, and that God's gift to 
her soul wafe Song. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE COMING OF HENRY LAURENCE 



f HAD never suspected the gift of song of 
which Ulrica proved the possessor, though 
for a long while I had often wondered what lay 
behind those marvellous eyes of hers, through 
which the soul of the child seemed to shine, 
but as yet imperfectly. 

Afterward, when talking to her, she told me 
that she never sang much before that night, 
because she felt her tongue tied. She had 
played with the children by the shore of the 
lake till, in a pause of their mirth and noise, 
the faint echo of the organ's music reached 
her, and something caused her to leave the 
other children, and drew her nearer to listen. 

And then, she told me, the dying of the day 

and the calm stillness had made her sad, and 

she had come, drawn by an irresistible power, 

into the church. And then, as she stood in the 

aisle listening to my playing, the desire seized 

her to sing. And so she opened her lips, and 

the sound came, causing the bare white walls 
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of the little church to become dim and fade 
away, and her to forget aught else beside the 
fact that she was singing, and that she was ter- 
rified at the marvellous gift she possessed, and 
the sweet notes which fell from her lips. 

Such was the soul's awakening in Ulrica. 

On that night I did not speak to her, for my 
tongue seemed tied, and she turned almost as 
soon as she had ceased and went away, with 
her hands over her eyes, like one who could 
not bear the light, and her soul illumining her 
face, out into the night air, in which the shad- 
ows seemed to hang. 

After a little while I closed the organ and 
went home up the mountain side, with the echo 
of her voice in my ears. 

Next morning she came up to speak with 
Hans before we started for the schoolhouse. 
She had changed. There was a prouder look 
about the mouth, and her face bore traces of 
content that I had never seen on it before. 

During the years which had passed since the 
still, summer night when I entered the valley 
and found shelter in the Olsens* home, my 
chief pleasures had been study and music. I 
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never ceased to feel thankful that I was bom a 
musician, and had received a musical educa- 
tion such as falls to the lot of few, save those 
who purpose adopting the profession as a means 
of livelihood. Now I was more than ever glad 
that such was the case, for I saw a new inter- 
est, a fresh object in life — the training of Ul- 
rica's wonderful voice. 

I had sung in the old days myself, and this 
made me a sympathetic teacher, who knew the 
joy of singing, which to some, indeed, is as the 
breath of life itself, and the consciousness of 
power such as had come upon the child as she 
stood in the twilight and sang the world away, 
till it was to her for the time a dim thing with- 
out substance. 

I did not decide to train Ulrica without much 
thought, for what I had seen in Paris, Chris- 
tiania, and London had taught me that, if song 
were the gift of God and of the angels, the 
devil often used it for the destruction of men 
and women's souls. I, therefore, thought over 
the matter carefully, and consulted Pastor 
Karl, who, less fearful than I, said : 

" Teach the child, Eric. Hers is a wonderful 
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gift, and little likely to lead her into crooked 
paths, dwelling as we do amongst the hills, far 
from the outside world, and almost lost to it. 
It will be a new interest for you, and I often 
fear that at last the monotony of our peaceful 
life may in the end become more than you can 
bear, and that one day you will wake up with 
the hunger for change in your heart to find the 
outside world a magnet too powerful to be re- 
sisted. Train her, I say, and teach her that an 
angel's voice should be used for angels* service. " 

I feared so much lest Ulrica, whose mind was 
pure and heart simple, should find that her 
singing was the devil's mode of enslaving her 
soul, that even when Pastor Karl said these 
words I still hesitated. He was infinitely more 
ignorant of the world than I, and so, when I 
told him something of the danger I fearfully 
apprehended, he looked at me with the gaze of 
an old man who has still a child's heart. I 
saw that he did not quite understand, and that 
explanation would be useless. 

"Eric," he replied, "the child is far removed 
from these things ; there is no danger of what 
you fear." 
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So, more than willing to be persuaded, I 
gave way. 

As I left him I met Ulrica, coming down the 
white road which led straight through the vil- 
lage to the churchyard, the ultimate goal of 
all. 

I had never seen her looking so lovely. Her 
fair hair, sunnier than the sunshine which 
struck down into the valley with its shafts of 
golden light, fell over her shoulders from be- 
neath her coarse plaited straw sun-hat. There 
was a song on her lips, and the soft, mysterious 
light of dawning maidenhood in her eyes, and 
the color in her cheeks was almost that of the 
red-tinted brooch berries which nestled beneath 
her chin. Her slight, girlish, straight-grown 
figure was full of life — of life that was joyous 
and beautiful, and her walk was elastic and 
graceful with nature's freedom. 

"I came to seek you," she said, turning up 
her face, as was her custom, to be kissed. "I 
want to sing. I cannot help it. Something 
seems to say to me *sing!' and my heart does, 
though my lips may be silent. Come, and play 
to me," she continued, coaxingly, turning my 
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steps back toward the church, "it is so cool 
and still in there. " 

"Very well," I replied. 

" I want to sing like Gabrielle in *The Song of 
Bergliott, * so that men and women shall come 
from far to listen, and shall smile and weep 
just as I shall sing of joy or sorrow, and shall go 
away and say, *We have never heard the like 
before. Surely the angels must sing just so. *" 

It was the speech of a child stretching out 
her hands to the unknown, but it was the awak- 
ening of her woman's heart to consciousness of 
power which prompted it. 

"I seem only to care for singing now," she 
continued, as we entered the church ; " I want 
to sing all day, whilst the sun shines." 

"Very well," I said, "I will teach you to 
sing as Gabrielle sang, only it is not easy to 
learn, and you will need much patience." 

" How beautiful it will be," she replied, plac- 
ing her hand on my arm, and smiling up into 
my face. " I will have patience, like Griselda 
in the tale. It is you, master, who shall need 
it, not I." 

I began playing an aria from Handel's " Mes- 
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siah," not for her to sing it, of course, but to 
see whether she would catch the tune, and 
whether her ear for music was as remarkable 
as her voice. 

For a moment or two she was silent, and 
then the voice came — not strong, for it was 
only that of a child, but so sweet, and true, and 
clear, that it seemed to fill the little church, 
and set the sunbeams quivering in the warm 
air. She stood near me at my right hand, so 
that I could watch her. 

Her face quivered and glowed with the pas- 
sion of the music which fell from her lips, and 
for the time being I could see that she had lost 
consciousness of everything else. She was 
singing, singing, exercising that strange power 
she possessed, and which had lain unknown, 
unthought of, till the spirit had moved her lips, 
that was all, and I, and the organ, and the 
church had for the time faded away from her 
recollection. 

I heard some one enter the door, but she no 
one. The tears crept into my eyes, but she did 
not regard them, singing on till I stayed my 
hands on the keys of the organ. 
5 
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For a moment neither of us spoke, and the 
silence seemed emptier, vaster than ever be- 
fore, and then she said quite simply — 

"It was very beautiful and wonderful." 

And I, "Yes, child, it was." 

After this I played, and she listened, for I 
was her master trying the quality of a voice, 
and anxious that she should not sing when 
tired. Then she sang some of the hymns — 
simple melodies enough, but ones which I had 
seen bring tears into the eyes of men who were 
strong and still young. 

When I thought that she had sung enough, I 
shut the lid of the organ gently, because the 
sweet echoes of her singing were still in my 
ears, and then we went out into the sunshine. 

It was late in the summer, and far up the 
hillside we could hear the click-clack of the 
sharpening of scythes and reaping-hooks, the 
mowers singing, and the voices of children 
playing and laughing in their careless, happy 
way. 

As we went up the rough path toward home, 
we met Hans coming down. He had a square 
and dangerous-looking reaping-hook in his 
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hand, but, as his father^ once said, it was an 
innocent enough thing in his keeping. The 
lad was not fitted for manual labor. 

"Hans!" exclaimed Ulrica, "I thought you 
were at work cutting the hay yonder in the 
upper pasture. " 

"I am no good," replied the lad dejectedly, 
" little Peter can cut half as much again as I 
can, though he is four years younger. And 
father, kind as he is, looks displeased at the 
little I do, and the evil line of the grass swathes, 
and the missed tufts under my hands. It is no 
use ; I was never made for such things, and I 
do all of them amiss, and most of them worse 
than a child of ten. Where have you been 
with the master?" 

"You do not deserve to know, leaving the 
work before three in the afternoon," the girl 
answered reproachfully, for I knew she wished 
that Hans could work as other lads did. 
Though she loved him, she would have had 
him more strong and less gentle, for it is only 
when a woman gets older that she places gen- 
tleness and not strength highest amongst a 
man's virtues, " However, I will tell you. I 
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have been singing, and I love singing as well 
as I do you," Ulrica continued, with a laugh. 
"The master is going to teach me to sing as 
Gabrielle sang, so that you will have to come 
to me when I wish, and smile when I am glad 
in my singing, and weep when I am sad." 

"I will always come when you want me," 
said Hans simply. "You know it, Ulrica. I 
only want to be with you or the master, and 
then I am happy, but most happy with you." 

"The imps take this thing," he exclaimed, 
quite savagely for him, looking down with un- 
utterable contempt at the reaping-hook in his 
hand. 

" You must come and hear her sing one day, 
Hans, lad," I said, to take his thoughts off a 
subject which always made him restless and 
discontented. 

"Yes," he replied, "but I have heard her," 
and turning, so that their eyes met, " and her 
singing is like her face." 

I saw the dark red blood of pleasure surge 
into the girl's neck and face, and I think that 
years afterward she must have remembered the 
compliment which came from Hans' heart, and 
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was more expressive than a thousand compli- 
ments of the outside fickle world. 

If women are — can be — won, as some say 
they can, by a delicate compliment, Hans Olsen 
should have vanquished Ulrica then. 

The lad turned back with us ; he was going 
nowhere in particular when he met us. He 
was only suffering from one of his restless fits, 
when field work became for a time positively 
unbearable, and comfort only possible where 
Ulrica was. He was nearly seventeen now, 
and the flame of a love which was not that of 
brother for sister, as it had been, nor friend for 
friend, was kindling in his heart. 

When we reached the Bruns' house I parted 
from them, for Hans, after driving his reaping- 
hook spitefully into the turf at the path side, 
where it quivered in the sunlight, as if in mute 
anger at the rough treatment, said to Ulrica : 

"Let us walk along the ledge path, it is 
shady there, and I am hot and tired." 

His companion ran into the cottage for a mo- 
ment, and then the two wandered away into 
the pine wood. 

My path lay for a little distance parallel to — 
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though above — theirs, and I heard Hans say, 
"Ulrica, dear, you won't let this singing burn 
up all your love; you will care for me a little, 
won't you?" 

"No, of course not," replied the girl, laugh- 
ing, "music does not kill love. But I shan't 
care for you if you are jealous and stupid 
and " 

Then I heard no more, for my path took a 
turn upward, and the noise of the loose stones 
beneath my feet drowned their voices till we 
were too far apart for me to hear. 

Hans saw with other eyes than mine, and 
when he questioned her thus, it must have been 
because they must have parted for an instant 
the veil which hides the future. 

During the autumn I taught Ulrica, not al- 
lowing her to sing many tunes, but keeping her 
to those exercises for the voice which would 
tend to improve and strengthen it. The child 
was never tired of singing, and now that once 
the silence of her lips had been broken, she 
sang on like the birds, because it was her na- 
ture, and because her life was full of joy and 
thankfulness for her new-found gift. 
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Sometimes, when Hans came down to the 
church with her, as indeed he often did, I 
would let* her sing some song that he liked, to 
please him, and would watch his face during 
the singing. 

Oftentimes I felt sad for the boy, who was in 
reality one no longer, but a man, with man's 
passion of love and jealousy. For I knew that, 
though he never spoke much about it, he felt 
intuitively that this marvellous gift of song of 
Ulrica's was like a tide of the sea, which tended 
to sweep everything — love, and all the boy 
and girl friendship of the past years — away 
before it. Whither, neither he nor she could 
know. 

As for Ulrica, she began to change almost 
imperceptibly. Before — Hans and his wishes, 
his doings, his pleasures, had seemed to be her 
chief concern. Now — her voice, which day by 
day became stronger and sweeter and deeper, 
ringing out in the little bare church as none 
other had ever before, was her chief care ; and 
sometimes, from its wonderful purity, it called 
the tears to my eyes, and at others caused me 
to listen to the echoes, and to almost believe 
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that they were spirit voices, and not the return- 
ing vibrations of her own. With it she was 
like a blind girl, who, receiving sight for the 
first time, looks upon her own loveliness in a 
mirror, and wonders at her beauty, and then 
feels glad that she is beautiful, and then loses 
consciousness of aught else, and to whom all 
else has faded and become worthless. 

To the simple-minded neighbors her power 
of song was a wonderful thing. Something, 
indeed, that they could in nowise understand, 
and to which they were never tired of listening. 
But to them it was that, and nothing more — no 
thought of fame or the money that such singing 
could bring ever entering their heads. For we, 
in our simple, world-forgotten life, scarce had 
need of money ; the earth was the bank from 
which we drew for our necessities, and the store 
was sufficient for them and to spare. 

It was during the winter which followed the 
discovery of Ulrica's gift that a change came 
over Hans. He became more studious than 
before, staying at the schoolhouse late, and I 
fancied that he did so to write. However, he 
said nothing to me of his doings, and I did not 
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seek to force his confidence, which I knew 
would come in due time if I were to enjoy it at 
all. Indeed, in time the subject quite passed 
from my mind, so occupied was I with the 
school duties and other things. 

During the winter months I was unable to 
teach Ulrica very often, for the church was 
cold, and to light the iron stove which served 
to warm it, except on Sundays, was too waste- 
ful. Occasionally I gave her a lesson in the 
schoolhouse, but so long as the voice was used 
occasionally, I knew that at her age a rest from 
continuous training for a month or two would 
do no harm, perhaps even good. 

Late in April I resumed teaching Ulrica in 
the church, and about a week after, Ludvig's 
son, the pedler, came into the valley on his 
round. He had some books for me, and as I 
was away down at the church, Gretchen Olsen 
sent him there to me. He stiayed at the church 
door, listening to the girl's singing. I knew, 
though she did not, that some one was present, 
but I did not know that it was the pedler. 
When she had finished he came up the narrow 
aisle, his thick boots making so great a clatter 
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on the wooden floor that the noise made Ulrica 
start. 

I little knew that a pedler's listening should 
have such after results. Truly, the devious 
ways, which some call chance, are wonderful 
and incomprehensible. 

After the usual greetings, he said, " I have 
not heard such a voice as that of the child be- 
fore, no, not even in the theatre at Christiania," 

"Theatre?" repeated Ulrica questioningly, 
the word conveying no meaning to her. 

"Yes, theatre," repeated the man, with a 
laugh. " A place where the women are all rich 
and beautiful, and the men all handsome — 
princesses and princes — and where such a face, 
voice, and figure as yours would get you money 
enough to buy everything. '* 

The compliment was coarse enough, and the 
crimson tide of outrage flowed into Ulrica's 
cheeks. 

"Never mind Ludvig," I said, "he only 
jokes. The theatre is no place for such as you, 
my child." 

"But how beautiful it must be!" she per- 
sisted. 
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"Aye," said I, sadly. 

Ludvig and I then turned to business, and in 
a few minutes we settled our small matters, 
and the man, with another glance at Ulrica's 
face, which was child-like in its beauty — like a 
but half-opened flower— went on his way. 

Ulrica wanted to question me about the won- 
derful place — the theatre — of which Ludvig 
had spoken. To her it seemed like a new fairy 
tale ; to me — well — I had felt the fire. 

Three months later, about noon, Peter Olsen 
came running to the schoolhouse to summon 
me to speak with an Englishman who had come 
to the valley to fish in the lake and river, and 
who, said Peter, needed lodgings for himself 
and porter. 

Leaving the children in Hans' charge, I 
went out. In the distance, up the road, I could 
see a little crowd, mostly women and children 
— for the men were away — which the coming 
of the stranger had brought together. 



CHAPTER V 



FAREWELL TO THE HILLS 



V 



^HE man, who turned to address me as Peter 

Olsen and I came up to the chattering 

group, was an Englishman — of that there was 

no doubt. I had been in England for a time 

years ago, and knew the racial characteristics. 

He was tall and well built, with a body as 

strong and almost as large as that of one of our 

peasants, only more upright, and lacking the 

stoop which comes from years of field work. 

His' age was about forty, and his hair dark, his 

face tanned like those of sailors on the quay 

down at Bergen, and his eyes were gray and 

frank. His hands were brown also, but they 

were delicately formed hands, long and slender 

almost to leanness, flexible and nervous. He 

wore a gray suit of some rough cloth, which 

would stand more wear than he was likely to 

give it. 

He was dignified in bearing — a man who had 

evidently seen a good deal of the world, and a 

83 
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gentleman. His address, carriage, and voice 
at once told me this. 

I bade him good-day, and then waited his 
pleasure. He must have seen that I was no 
mere peasant, for he addressed me as "sir." 
After he had responded to my greeting, he 
said, in excellent Norwegian ; 

"My name is Henry Laurence; I am an 
Englishman. Yours, I think, is Eric Probst." 
I nodded assent. "I am travelling," he con- 
tinued, "partly for my health and partly on 
account of my profession, which is the musical 
one, and when at Bergen I heard of your vil- 
lage and the famous fishing in the lake, and I 
said to myself, that is just what I want. I will 
take a week or two's holiday. The air will do 
me good, and I shall see something of the peo- 
ple as they are, something which one cannot 
see in the towns, such as Bergen or Chris- 
tiania." 

He did not say the chief reason of his com- 
ing. I liked him, he was so open and cheery, 
but I felt apprehensive and suspicious from the 
first — with the fear of an act, which, rightful 
enough in itself, yet will work evil. 
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"I wish to remain a week or two,'* he con- 
tinued. " You see I have brought nay baggage 
and a porter. Is there any place at which I 
can stay?*' 

"There is no inn here," I replied. "Ours is 
but a small village, and strangers of any kind 
so far between that the roof of an inn would 
h^ve fallen and the walls become rotten during 
the time which has elapsed since the last came 
and your own arrival." 

"So long as that," he exclaimed, with mock 
gravity; "then where am I to lodge?" 

For a moment I hesitated. There were few 
houses which were not already full— some of 
them to overflowing, and none that (on the 
spur of the moment) I could recall in which 
two grown men could be accommodated even 
for a short time without difficulty or inconven- 
ience. 

" I should want very little," the Englishman 
explained. " A man is not too fastidious when 
he has travelled far, and slept in strange quar- 
ters such as I have." 

"There is the widow Brun," whispered one 
of the women in my ear, seeing that I still hes- 
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itated, '* she has a room to spare, and she needs 
the help of the stranger's money more than 
most." 

I thought then that this was the best thing I 
could do, and so I turned to the stranger, and 
said: 

" There is a widow who lives at the cottage up 
the hill yonder. I fancy she could take you in, as 
it is only for a week or two. Her spare room is 
large, and, if you care for pure air and the scent 
of pines and flowers, you will enjoy both there." 

" Just the thing, "he excl aimed. " I want noth- 
ing better. Here, Hansen, let us go at once." 

" Shall I show you the way?" I asked, scarcely 
knowing whether one who seemed so much at 
ease would care for my services. 

"Why, surely," he exclaimed. "That is, if 
you are willing, and by so doing will not be 
inconvenienced. " 

And so we made our way out from the centre 
of the little group, stirring the white dust in the 
road, and left them chattering over the advent 
of the stranger, with the keen interest of those 
in whose life such an event seldom happens. 

Going up the steep path the stranger spoke 
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little. He was less used to the climb than I, 
who knew every stone of the way, and almost 
every flower which blossomed by its side. At 
length we reached Mariae 6run*s, and after 
Mr. Laurence had seen the bedroom and ex- 
pressed himself well satisfied, a bargain was 
made, which in reality was none at all, seeing 
that he was willing to pay whatever Mariae 
asked, and she to take whatever he offered. It 
was settled that he should remain at least a 
fortnight, and Mariae thought herself a rich 
woman with the fifteen kroner a week for which 
he had agreed. 

The whole of the next day I saw nothing 
more of the Englishman than his figure in the 
distance along the shore of the lake, where he 
had gone fishing with one of the village lads 
and the porter fellow he had brought with him 
up from Bergen. 

The following day, after the children had 
been dismissed from school, Ulrica came down 
to the church for her lesson. I had never 
known her to sing better, and I was so taken 
up with my teaching that I did not hear any 
one enter the building. At the end of half an 
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hour, during which, even when she was resting 
her voice, we had been occupied with the 
music, I turned round, to find Mr. Laurence 
sitting on one of the little benches near the 
door, with his head resting on his hands, listen- 
ing as if his whole soul were lost in the sing- 
ing which had just ceased. 

When he saw that he was observed, and that 
we were, at least for the present, unlikely to 
continue the lesson, he rose and came forward, 
apologizing for the intrusion, and saying with 
a smile : 

"When I heard such sweet singing I was 
tempted to enter and see who the singer was. 
But really I guessed who, having heard, and 
heard of, the voice before." 

" Heard of it before, sir?" I said, with a chill 
of foreboding at my heart. 

" Yes," he replied, " I heard that there was a 
girl with the voice of an angel when I was at 
Bergen. A pedler named Ludvig brought the 
news, which I heard from my friend, Hans 
Therwalsen the banker. " 

"Ah!" I exclaimed. I could say no more, 
for the black dread griping my heart. 
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For a moment he seemed to hesitate, as a 
man who chooses his words, and during the 
deep silence I saw all. He was a musician, 
this Henry Laurence, and he had come to rob 
Hans and me of Ulrica. His next words con- 
firmed my suspicion. "Ludvig the pedler 
spoke the truth," he continued; "the child's is 
a wonderful voice, and well trained too (bow- 
ing to me). It is too great a possession to be 
wasted here, where the only audience is peas- 
ants and solitude. " 

I answered nothing. What could I? And 
so he went on, laying down his words as one 
would stones in a torrent one wished to cross, 
where one false stepping-place might mean de- 
struction, and if not that, at least failure. 

" I must hear her sing again, and then I must 
speak to Mariae Brun. She must," he contin- 
ued, with a warmth that he had not before 
shown, " see that to leave a woman with a voice 
like Ulrica's to live and die in this valley would 
be a sin. Don't you agree with me?" he asked. 

I could say nothing, beyond a few clumsy 
words to the effect that Ulrica would willingly 
sing for him, and that her mother was a widow, 
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whom it would be cruelty to rob of her only 
child. I had learnt before this that music 
makes full as many hard hearts as soft, and full 
as many crimes and tears as good deeds and 
smiles. 

Mr. Laurence walked up with us, for after 
he had done speaking I had no heart nor incli- 
nation to continue the lesson, nor had Ulrica, 
for there was a flush in her cheek which turned 
the wild-rose hue of her skin to a crimson 
blush, and the light in her eyes was less soft 
and more eager. 

She was stretching out her girlish fingers to 
clasp, and hold, the mirage which has led many 
into the desert to die of wrecked lives and 
broken hearts. From that time, when the 
Englishman first let drop the words which had 
struck a chill at my heart, the world, which 
lay in her imagination just beyond the end of 
the valley, became almost everything to her, 
and we, who loved and feared for her, almost 
as nothing. The lure of gold did not tempt 
her; she was a child, without knowledge of its 
value or what it could buy; she was to learn 
that later on ; it was the other lure which most 
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men and all women carry in their heart which 
fired her — that of fame and ambition. In the 
past I had seen women smile upon men at their 
feet who flattered them, whom once they would 
have spurned as they would unclean things, 
and I feared with a great fear for the child 
who had twined herself so closely round my 
heart. 

I parted from both at the Bruns* door, and 
went on home up the path, thinking of the 
things the musician had said on the way. 
Well-chosen words, gayly painted pictures, 
which had made Ulrica's eyes sparkle, and her 
breast heave with longing for the glitter and 
novelty. 

I could scarcely think at all ; for what I had 
known in the past came surging back into my 
memory, like a sea which has simply slept, to 
some day overflow its shore. I almost cursed 
the hour in which I began to teach the child, 
paving the way for her leaving us. And yet 
what right, after all, had I to wish to bury, as 
the stranger had said, a gift like hers? what 
right had I to say that a voice like hers should 
be wasted amid the valley's solitude, and upon 
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the ears of those who, though they loved her, 
listened without thinking, like a man who is 
not blind, but yet is too dull to see anything? 

Then Hans came into my mind. Ah ! Hans. 
He would break his heart to lose her. His was 
a true heart, was Hans*. God pity him. A 
boy, do I hear some one say? A young lad 
who will forget Ulrica, as she will probably 
him, and love some one with strong arms, such 
as would make up for his own physical short- 
comings; some one with a face less beautiful 
though more kind ; some one with a voice more 
like a peasant woman's, and less like an angel's, 
well — we shall see. Poor Hans; I knew that 
his heart would be sore, and that his air-castles 
would fall with a crash, as though made of 
veritable wood and stone, and peopled with 
flesh and blood. 

During the next few days everything in the 
village went on much as ever. The songs of 
the mowers were not hushed, nor the merry 
laughter of the children, nor the noise of the 
wind soughing gently amongst the pines on the 
hillside ; all went on, though my heart was as 
heavy as lead. 
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I gave Ulrica her singing-lessons, although 
with less pleasure than usual, knowing that I 
was but making her the more fit for her going. 
And she sang with more art, but less heart than 
formerly, for now the stranger was usually 
listening. 

He was a kind man. A musician, with him 
music was a passion, and his only idea was to 
rescue a voice with such possibilities as Ul- 
rica's from the oblivion of a world -forgotten 
village amid the hills. I do not now think, 
though once my thoughts of him were hard 
ones, that considerations of self entered his 
mind. He was simply an enthusiast, who had 
stumbled upon a jewel, and wanted to give it 
the best setting that he could. That was all. 
I do not know by what means he overcame 
Mariae Brun's opposition. Possibly it was by 
appeals to her love for Ulrica, by means of 
brightly painted pictures of the future; per- 
haps by an appeal to her ambition, though I 
had never suspected her of that virtue, which 
so often covers a vice; perhaps it was the gold- 
den lure, hung cunningly before her simple 
eyes, which till a week before had scarce ever 
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seen a twenty-kroner gold piece, — but I think 
not this last. 

One day I looked in at the cottage door as I 
passed it on my way home at midday, and I 
saw Ulrica, with her arms thrown around her 
mother's neck, who was seated in the chair in 
which she had nursed her. She was pleading 
to be allowed to go; raining kisses on her 
mother's lips and face; using arguments that 
the Englishman had used to her and me. 

In the end it was decided that she was to 
go, was to be properly trained for a singer in 
Italy, though where that was, whether East or 
west, north or south, the simple villagers 
knew not, and the lack of knowledge made 
many of them shake their heads, and murmur 
that "it would be the devil's dance to the 
stranger's fiddling." 

The children, when the news got abroad, 
made me show them, on the large map of Eu- 
rope, which hung near my desk in the school- 
house, where the strange land was, and tell 
them what it was like, and then they, when 
they went home, would repeat to their mothers 
the lesson, and say it was away oflE — thousands 
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upon thousands of miles — and that the sky was 
always blue, and the sun hot, and the faces of 
the people dark. 

Pastor Karl was early won over to the Eng- 
lishman's side. However, Ulrica's arms twined 
around his neck, and eager face and pleading 
voice, had really more to do with this than the 
stranger's arguments, I think. As I have said 
before, he feared no evil because he knew 
none, and the unknown for a pure heart has no 
terrors. He only stipulated, with a foresight 
and wisdom, with the possession of which I 
had never credited him, that Mr. Laurence 
should place in black and white, drawn up by 
one of the notaries and the Consul at Bergen, 
his intentions with regard to Ulrica. 

This he was willing — nay, anxious — to do, 
and so it was arranged that he should return at 
once to Bergen, and that in a week Mariae 
Brun and Ulrica should follow to sign the 
necessary papers. He asked me to accompany 
them, but I declined, giving as an excuse that 
I could not leave my school duties to Hans. 

On the night before Ulrica's setting out, she 
and Hans went away up the mountain-side to- 
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gather, just as the sun was setting. And he 
told me afterward how he and she had broken 
a ring between them, to be joined when she 
returned. 

Amid the pines, whilst the shadows length- 
ened, he had told her of the love which had 
changed, and become different, but stronger 
and more passionate, tenderer and truer than it 
was ever before. And when he kissed her, the 
flush in her face was not that thrown by the 
red sinking sun, nor the kiss the same that had 
been given and received hundreds of times 
before. 

I noticed that he was calmer, and looked 
more like himself than he had for days when 
he came home. All through he had never said 
one word against her going, knowing that her 
very soul was set upon it. But I knew that the 
sickness at his heart was not less sore than 
mine, though he knew less to fear. 

On the afternoon of the next day Ulrica and 
her mother set out on the journey to Bergen in 
the only suitable stolkar the village boasted. 
Many of us saw them on their way as far as the 
end of the valley, and there we parted, Hans 
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alone going on to the turn of the road. I 
waited for him, and when he came back he 
walked as one in a dream, and I looked upon 
the face of one whose heart was breaking. 



CHAPTER VI 



OF THOSE WHO WERE LEFT 
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pOR several days after Ulrica's departure 
Hans seemed bowed down by his sorrow, 
and our walk each morning to the schoolhouse 
was now very often almost a silent one. In 
place of our usual talk over the duties of the 
day, of Ulrica, her singing, and the other sub- 
jects which were of interest, at least to us, and 
which went far to make up our small world, we 
spoke seldom, and then generally the conversa- 
tion speedily languished. 

I felt the child's departure quite as keenly as 
he did, only in a different way. With me it 
was the loss of- one of the chief interests in my 
life, with him it was the obscuring of the sun, 
the silencing of the birds, and the loss of all 
that was beautiful. He worked hard, but study 
was no longer so much a pleasure as a distrac- 
tion ; not a joy, as of old, but an anodyne. I 
had known such grief myself in the past, and I 

felt it best to let it wear itself out. But it cut 
7 loi 
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me to the heart to look upon his face, and be 
unable to help him. 

The days went by, just as they always had 
done, quietly and almost unnoticeably. And 
very soon most of the villagers had ceased to 
talk of Ulrica's setting forth. The sorrows of 
others are not our sorrows, neither are our joys 
theirs; and the world span round the same, 
and the sun rose and set, notwithstanding that 
for a time in Hans* heart there was an aching 
sadness and sense of irretrievable loss. 

The villagers — some of them— shook their 
heads, saying it was a pity the lad took Ulrica's 
doings so much to heart. Their love was of a 
coarser texture than this, and the breaking 
strain of their hearts greater. Others — the 
young ones, who as yet had no love beyond the 
treasures of Ludvig's pack, or the strength and 
skill in sports with which they were endowed 
— laughed, and called him a lovesick fool. 
But Hans was no fool, though they did not, 
could not understand him as I did — that was 
all. 

One night, as I was returning home from 
Pastor Karl's, I met the lad coming down the 
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mountain to meet me. We turned aside a lit- 
tle from the beaten track, and sat down together 
in the moonlight, which made the valley almost 
as light as day, on a table-topped boulder. 
After a moment or two's silence Hans spoke, 
and his words came in a flood of passionate, 
and at times almost incoherent, eloquence. 

That night Hans laid his heart open before 
me — a child's heart simple and true, but throb- 
bing with a man's love. He told me of what 
passed that Sunday night between him and 
Ulrica, at least all that he could tell — how they 
had broken his ring, and how part hung around 
his neck and the other round hers, over her 
heart. I tried to comfort him, to assure him 
that she would prove faithful to her pledge, 
but though he said little, I knew that he felt 
that such would not be the case. 

"She will forget me," he said sadly, "not 
because she wishes to, but because I shall fade 
away and become so small to her out in the 
big world. " 

This was the burden of his talk, and I had no 
real conviction that his fear was a false one ; 
and so, when be looked into my face, I was 
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grieved, and saw that he felt the words by 
which I sought to comfort him lacked the ring 
of truth. When he was calmer we rose and 
went our way. 

The talk had been painful enough both to 
him and to me, but it was a relief, and though 
his face was very white, and his eyes almost as 
hopeless as before, I knew that the tears had 
done him good, and the confidence had eased 
his mind. 

When we reached home he went straight on 
to bed; and there were tears in Gretchen's 
eyes, but the mother heart was too wise for 
empty words, and the mother too closely linked, 
though so different in quality of mind, to read 
his face a-wrong. 

Next day I noticed Hans was happier and 
more cheerful than he had been since Ulrica's 
departure. He seemed less objectless; in fact, 
I thought he had become possessed of some 
resolve which was taking his mind somewhat 
away from his fears and trouble. From that 
time he often stayed, as had formerly been his 
wont, to work and study at the schoolhouse 
after hours. Sometimes I would stay also to 
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prepare some lesson, and when I had finished, 
would remain watching him bending over his 
desk, with his face flushed, and his eyes bright 
or dreamy, as his mood happened to be. 

One afternoon in September I found him 
seated on the roots of a tree near the lake sur- 
rounded by the smaller children, who were lis- 
tening intently to what he was saying. As I 
drew near I saw his face flush, and he suddenly 
ceased speaking, and so, unwilling to interrupt, 
I passed on with a nod and a smile. " Go on, 
Hans, please," I heard one little girl say ere I 
went out of earshot; "it's so, so beautiful." 

I supposed that he was reading to them, or 
telling them some of the folk and fairy stories 
in which our village children used to delight, 
so I thought no more about it. Hans kept his 
secret well, and it was not till weeks after that 
I discovered what it was. 

The secret, if one can so call a thing done 
openly, became unravelled in a very simple 
way. 

One morning after school, just as the last 
lesson was said, and the children who were 
writing had dipped their pens into the balls of 
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fluflE which did duty as wipers, and had rubbed 
their fingers, for which ink seemed always to 
have a strange affinity, on pinafores and knick- 
erbockers — the wiping-places of children in all 
generations — a perfect deluge of rain fell. The 
big drops rattled like swan-shot on the window- 
panes, and hissed as they struck the surface of 
the puddles which a previous shower had made. 

For a time the children could not be sent 
home — that was clear. Our children are not 
sickly; the free air and out-door life prevents 
that, and rain would not hurt them much, but 
a deluge such as was falling would, in a min- 
ute or two, have drenched them to the skin, 
made bed for the rest of the day imperative, 
and turned the clean, wll-kept kitchens of 
their homes into common drying-grounds. I 
knew that draggled, mud-sodden urchins would 
drive the women to the verge of distraction, 
and so I kept them, and having nothing else to 
amuse them with, commenced telling a story. 

They all crowded to the front benches and 
desks — " a story" has a rare charm for children 
— and sat with eager faces whilst I told them 
the old tale of "The Princess who Slept a 
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Thousand Years." One little girl of five or 
six, who had hair like the Princess — black — 
and different from that of all the other chil- 
dren, whose hair was mostly light, came and 
leaned up against my knees, and when I had 
finished she looked up at my face, and pursed 
her lips to whisper. I leaned down, and she 
told me Hans' secret. 

" Hans tells such lovely stories. True ones, 
I think," she said, hesitating a moment, "love- 
lier ones than yours. But yours are very nice," 
she hastened to add, with a look to see whether 
she had vexed me. "But Hans' stories are 
new; some of them quite new. I don't know 
where he gets them from, but I think they're 
in his desk. I saw him writing them down 
one day. Only please don't tell, for he told 
me to run away home. Will you ?" 

I kissed the sweet little face, and before I 
could answer, a boy at the window cried, " The 
rain has stopped. Teacher, may we go?" 

After a moment's babel and confusion the 
schoolroom was empty, and Hans and I were 
alone, and there was silence, save for the sound 
of the children's laughter outside, which grew 
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fainter and fainter, and then at length ceased 
as they passed out of sight along the road. In 
this way I came to know the gift that had been 
bestowed upon Hans. It was the great gift of 
authorship, and imagination. 

He had never told me how he spent the soli- 
tary hours when he stayed behind in the school- 
house after all the rest had gone, and I had 
never sought to trespass on his confidence. 
I little thought the lad had such a gift, or 
that for him the bare wooden walls of the 
village schoolhouse used to fade away under 
the magic spell of his genius, and open to 
his eyes avenues and scenes of delight and 
romance. 

I scarcely knew how to commence speaking 
as I sat gazing at the slight figure and bent 
head of Hans, sitting at his desk in the corner 
near the door. I could see that he suspected I 
had discovered his secret, and his countenance 
bore a half-shamed, half-exultant aspect, and 
looked very noble in the strong light which 
struck in and fell upon him through the open 
door. 

At last I found my tongue. 
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"Hans," I asked, "what is this which Greta 
Breunech has been telling me?" 

He was silent for a minute or two. And 
then he said, " It is I who have betrayed myself 
in talk with the children. " 

Then he was silent again. After a little 
while he lifted the lid of his desk slowly, so 
wslowly and carefully indeed that I could see its 
track of its shadow up against the white wall. 
The expression of his face the while was like 
that of a woman who looks upon her most treas- 
ured possessions, or on a picture of one — lost. 

I saw him take from the desk a bundle of 
papers, tied with ribbon. He took the latter 
off, and his head was bent beneath the lid of 
the desk whilst he did so, and then he got up 
and came toward me, and silently laid the 
papers upon my desk. 

As he turned away, he said, " I cannot speak 
of them now. Read them. Some day I will 
speak. I have not kept this a secret from you, 
dear master; it has kept itself, till now." 

I watched his tall, slight figure pass out of 
the door, with tears in my throat, and for some 
time after he had disappeared along the road, 
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and could be seen climbing slowly up the path 
toward home, I sat with the papers before me, 
without looking at them. 

At length, however, I turned to the first 
page. On the top I saw the words, " The Song 
of the Angels." I read sufficient to know that 
it was an allegory, and then turned to the next, 
some twenty leaves further on, " How Brun- 
hilda Died," then the next, "The Stranger at 
the Gate." I now turned back to the first page 
and commenced to read. 

It was wonderful ! 

I read on and on, till the last line was reached, 
and the words of the Angels* song rang in my 
ears as I commenced the next; and then the 
pathos of the second story made me forget the 
marvels of the first. The third — well, some 
day that will speak for itself. I only knew 
that Hans had seen, in the solitude of the little 
schoolhouse, what I had never seen, and that 
the fading of the walls, when he wrote, had 
let in a vision of the personality of the Lord 
Christ. 

It was far in the afternoon when I was 
aroused from my reading by one of the women. 
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who came in, surprised to see the schoolhouse 
door open so late in the day. 

The spell was broken, and so I placed the 
precious manuscript carefully in my pocket, 
and took my way home, feeling the pangs of 
hunger for the first time. 

I read most of the remaining stories — there 
were about ten or a dozen altogether — between 
night and morning, the gray light of dawn 
coming in at my bedroom window ere I could 
leave them. Some of them were fairy tales, 
but such as I had never read before; others 
were stories which, for their knowledge and 
power, astounded me. Before I closed my 
eyes, which were weak and smarting, at the 
coming light of day, I placed the papers be- 
neath my pillow, and knew that modern Nor- 
way possessed a son in whose heart and mind 
lay the secrets of men's souls, and the power to 
entrance both old and young. 

When I awoke it was to find Hans knocking 
at the thin, wooden door, and to hear his voice 
inquiring anxiously if I were ill, as the school 
was assembling. 

Assuring him that nothing was the matter, I 
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told him to hasten down and set the children 
their tasks, and that I would be at the school- 
house in less than half an hour. 

During my hurried breakfast and rapid de- 
scent into the valley, I could think of nothing 
else save the packet of stories which I had in 
my pocket. On my arrival at the schoolhouse 
I found that Hans had already set the children 
their lessons, and this gave me a little time for 
thought. The lad's stories were the work of a 
genius, and I feared that if he knew it he would 
go, go away like Ulrica had, out into the world 
I had forsworn — leaving me alone. What was 
I to do? God forgive me if I did the lad a 
wrong, and if the arguments which made me 
take the decision I did were prompted alto- 
gether by my own selfishness, and the desire 
to keep the almost only human being I cared 
for at my side. 

I had not the same fear at my heart for him 
that I had for Ulrica, because the world's treat- 
ment of men who answer to its wiles is often 
more gentle than its dealings with women. 
But I argued, and I had some show of reason 
on my side, that a genius was often more 
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flouted than a fool, and that the rewards of 
such are heaped upon them often only when 
cold, unresponsive, and dead. The sweetest 
flowers bloom on the graves of the great dead. 

I knew the lad so well, that I feared the chill 
which the cold world might throw around his 
heart, and I knew that if he once learned the 
true value of the fire of genius which burned 
within him, the neglect and misconception of 
others would kill it — and perhaps him. It were 
better, I reasoned, that he should leave an en- 
during monument of fame behind him than 
that he should appear for a season like a falling 
star, only to deteriorate through unwise praise, 
or too great blame, and then vanish into the 
darkness which hides the shame of ill-spent 
lives, and hearts broken by injustice. 

And thus it was that I hoped for the best, 
hoped that in future years, in the peace of his 
valley home, he would write, as he had already 
done, things which were true and noble, things 
which would never grow old, but live even 
after he had passed away. 

After the children had gone home Hans 
came up and asked me, with his voice very low. 
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and his face red with blushes like a girl, if I 
had read the stories, and if so what I thought 
of them. 

I told him that I had read them all, and that 
they were good, and that he must write some 
more for the children, as those I knew were but 
old, well-worn tales, and had been told too 
often already. 

When I had finished he asked, with the light 
of pleasure and hope in his eyes: 

" Are they good enough for a book, dear mas- 
ter?" and I answered: 

"No! Hardly, my boy." 

It cut me to the heart to see the effect of the 
He I had told, as I thought, for the best. For 
the color, just before so bright, faded from his 
cheeks, and bitter disappointment replaced that 
of pleasure in his eyes. 



CHAPTER Vll 

IN MILAN 



\A ARIAE BRUN returned home just a fort- 
night after the day she had left us, full 
of the wonders she had seen in Bergen, of Mr. 
Laurence's kindness, and Ulrica's bright fu- 
ture. Everything had been arranged satisfac- 
torily. And upon looking through the copy of 
the papers which the notary had drawn up, and 
which she, Ulrica, Mr. Laurence, Thorwalsen 
the banker, and the English Consul had signed, 
I could discover little with which to find fault, 
though I wondered at Mariae, who was usually 
so loving and gentle, thus ceding her rights 
over her child for three years. Three long 
years, in which the child's character might be 
made or marred for life. 

I did not think that in her case the love of 
gold was at the root of the matter, as it so often 
is, although the gay kerchiefs, the colored 
dress, and the black silk one she brought back 
told me a little more concerning Mariae's char- 
acter than I had known before. The other 

8 1X7 
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women were soon jealous of her possessions, 
and, indeed, the dignity of that one silk dress 
seemed to place her upon a pedestal above 
them, proving that even in our almost world- 
forgotten peaceful valley the same spirit dwelt 
in the hearts of the peasant women as I had 
noticed in the case of fashionable women dur- 
ing the mad swirl of a short, gay life. //I be- 
lieve woman's besetting sin is vanity, and 
man's ambition.yv 

Ulrica was to go to Milan, and be placed 
under Maestro Cornelio Leopardi, one of the 
most celebrated teachers of his time. I had 
been to Milan in the old days. In my short, 
gay life where had I not been indeed.? I knew 
the Palace Cavour, near the beautiful gardens, 
the Piazza d'Armi, the Porta Sempione, and 
remembered one hot day late in June, when 
the sun had eaten the blue from out the sky, 
and the dome of the heavens seemed almost 
like brass, how I had leaned against the side of 
the arch, grateful for the shade, and had looked 
into a woman's face, the memory of which I 
could not kill, although the love I had for her 
had been slain years ago. 
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But better than all, for Hans' sake, I could 
describe the city fairly accurately where Ulrica 
bad gone to live, in the house of some English 
ladies, which was on the Via Mazzoni, near the 
hotel where we had stayed, and not far from 
La Scala, where she might some day sing. I 
knew the house of Comelio Leopardi, standing 
at one corner of the fine wide Piazza del 
Duomo, and how she would go along the street, 
and welcome the shade of the trees, and of the 
cool rooms, with their shining wood floors, and 
green sun-blinds. How she would cast down 
her hat in her pretty petulant way as of old, 
and toss the stray strands of her golden hair 
from her forehead ere she began to sing. 

I could see her slender, graceful figure drawn 
up to its full height, and hear the notes falling 
from her lips, the smile of pleasure on the 
maestro *s face, as he listened and heard how 
pure and ringing the notes were. And then I 
knew that sometimes Ulrica would become 
petulant, like the child she was, and when she 
had lost her first shyness with him, would beg 
to leave the exercises, scales, and arpeggios, 
and to sing words — **the only things worth 
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singing," as she used to tell me sometimes 
when I was teaching her. 

I could imagine her wonder at the brightness 
and color of her surroundings, and how, with 
the warmer climate, her spirits would be more 
uncontrollable. And how she would grow, and 
her voice increase in power and richness. I 
was never tired of painting these word-pictures 
of the imagination ; and Hans — well, he never 
wearied of listening and asking me questions. 
^ How could Ulrica be expected to remember us 
all with so much, with so many strange things 
to occupy her mind? This was always his cry. 
"She will forget us all," he used often to say. 
And the same thought frequently came into my 
mind also. 

Posts were few and far between in those 
days. The mails were uncertain, and the facil- 
ities for transit most primitive. Only five or 
six times during the seventeen and more years 
I had been at Vossevangen had post letters 
come, and these were, all except one, for Pas- 
tor Karl, and the remaining missive for me. 
The peasants never wrote letters. Why should 
they, indeed? Strange as it may seem, Ulrica 
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was the first to leave the valley for any length 
of time since many years. At the most, two or 
three of them had been down to Bergen for a 
few days. They knew no one outside their 
world, which was so long as the valley and no 
longer, and Ludvig, the pedler and packman, 
had supplied all their needs and executed all 
their commissions. 

Ulrica's first letter, which we received about 
Christmas, was an event. It was very long, so 
long that I cannot pretend to remember nearly 
all of it now. Mariae came up to the Olsens', 
and I read it aloud by the light of the fire. 
Hans sat at my feet, and I handed him the 
sheets as I finished with them, and though his 
face was turned away from the rest, I could see 
tears in his eyes, and his hand tremble when 
he took the pages from mine, tenderly, as if 
they were part of Ulrica herself. 

Poor lad! how he dwelt on every sentence 
she had written ; and when she spoke of her joy 
at the sunlight (it was bitterly cold outside), 
and warmth, and color, he would smile; and 
when she complained of her tasks, or some lit- 
tle unkindness, his face would fall, and then I 
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knew from his look that he was, in imagina- 
tion, at her side, drying the childish tears of 
vexation, and kissing her pouting lips back to 
sweetness. 

She was happy — that was the principal thing 
with him. And when I read a postscript from 
the maestro himself, in which he praised her 
voice with the discreet reservations of a wise 
man and a good teacher, and prophesied great 
things for the future, "if she be industrious 
and patient," he was supremely happy, and 
said, " I see now that it was wise, that it was a 
good thing for her to leave us." But / still 
thought differently. 

The last few words, "I will write to Hans 
next time," let a flood of sunshine into his 
heart, though it drove the blood from his face, 
so that he hid it from the sight of the others 
with his hand. 

When I had finished reading the letter, we 
gathered closer round the fire, with little 
Peter's curly head leaning against Hans* knee, 
and talked. 

We went over and discussed every sentence 
with the tenderness of those who were left and 
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heard from a loved one far away, seeking the 
meaning of each phrase, and endeavoring to 
discover the action which had prompted each 
sentence. In our loving thoughts each word 
told us more than the word alone could tell, 
and we felt as though Ulrica were herself 
speaking, as if we heard the very tones of her 
voice. The scratches of ink upon paper — as it 
almost seemed, too thin and flimsy to hold a 
thought — became to us more than written 
words. 

In the letter there were blanks. Ulrica had 
omitted something here and there, and with the 
thoughtlessness of a young girl referred to and 
spoke of things of which we were ignorant, as 
if we knew of them. To fill these blanks, to 
complete the chain of her daily life, action, and 
thought, was a never-ending and most delight- 
ful task. 

During the days which followed the receipt 
of Ulrica's first letter, Hans would say at stated 
times, "Now she goes to her lesson," "The 
sunshine has maybe made her late to-day. 
She loves sunshine, and will linger by the 
way." Or perhaps at night, when he and I sat 
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alone, he would say, " She will look out of her 
open window at the bright stars, and the warra 
air will fan her cheek. Whilst I look out, and 
the heavens are dark, and the white gleam of 
the snow is cold. " 

Hans* reflections were at times strange for a 
peasant, revealing to me that he thought 
deeply, and that opinions and problems, un- 
known, unthought of, to the other dwellers in 
the valley, save perhaps myself and Pastor 
Karl, were often in his mind. 

One day, in the spring after Ulrica left us, 
he said suddenly, without introduction of any 
sort, " Little Ulrica was so beautiful that I do 
not wonder her master, Leopardi, kissed her 
the other day. But she will be mofe lovely 
when she comes home to me, for she is living 
in a land of beauty, under the blue sky, and in 
the sunlight she loves, and she will grow like 
these things, for we are much what our sur- 
roundings make us." 

He was often making similar observations, 
and I let him. I did not tell him that the par- 
allels did not always hold good. 

Life in the valley, now that Ulrica had been 
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gone nearly a year, was almost unbroken in its 
monotony, for the interest in her doings had by 
this time died out, and it was only revived 
when one of her letters arrived. 

When she left us I had lost a great source of 
pleasure, and one of my chief recreations. 

Teaching her, hearing her sing, noting the 
progress she made, the increasing richness of 
the tones, which I knew would one day be un- 
surpassable, had been a great joy, a great in- 
terest to me, and now that I could no longer do 
these things I often felt lonely. 

It was during the second winter after Ulrica's 
departure Pastor Karl began to fail. He was 
an old man now, and for months I had noted 
with anxiety his waning powers of observation 
and thought and his faltering steps. He sel- 
dom went out of doors now, even when the sun 
shone, and he had become so fragile-looking 
that I feared every change of temperature for 
him. He knew that his life was waning, and 
often when I sat by his side he would refer to 
the time when the lamp of his life would gently 
go out at the breath of the angels. 

His life had been a very peaceful, happy one. 
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like that of a little child, and he was dying, as 
he had been born, almost without a knowledge 
of sin. Around him he had gathered and 
welded the peasants, as it were, into one great 
family, and their sorrows were his, and their 
joys his also. It was touching to see the chil- 
dren, during the last few months he was able 
to be about, leading him, or the peasant youths 
and men supporting him as he walked to and 
from the church, or a little way along the level 
road, a white green-bordered one, which ran in 
front of his house. For every one he had a 
smile, and the women would bring their chil- 
dren to him that he might bless them with the 
blessing of an old man whose hands had done 
no man a wrong, nor his tongue any evil, and 
of one who would have the record of a stainless 
life to dwell in their minds and hearts, after he 
had passed away from their midst. 

The night before he died — it was early in 
June — I was sitting by his bedside. Hans was 
there, and the old man's mind wandered a lit- 
tle. He talked almost incessantly of Ulrica, 
and I had long known that one of his chief 
sources of regret was that he would never see 
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her again. At length, however, he fell asleep, 
just as the sun was setting over the western 
hills, and Hans and I watched him in silence. 

It was almost dark when he awoke, and I 
could scarcely distinguish his face on the pil- 
low, but he could see me, because I sat in the 
direct light of the window. He must have for- 
gotten Hans, for he said, very gently: 

" I have heard Ulrica sing once again. And 
she sang more beautifully than ever. But," he 
continued, after a rather long pause, " I have 
fear for her. Tell her when she comes back 
that she must never sing anything that she 
would not like to have sung to me, because if 
the Great Father wills I shall listen for her 
singing. " 

I promised him that I would tell her, and my 
voice, with the vigor of life in it, sounded 
very hard and loud in the gathering twilight of 
the little room compared with his tones, which 
were measured, low, and halting, at the ap- 
proach of death. 

"Tell her," he continued, "that fame is 
empty and unsubstantial — I have not known it 
so myself, but the world's history proves it— 
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and that Love is better than Art, and happi * 
ness than fame or riches. Tell her this." He 
repeated it all earnestly. "And that an old 
man, before whose dying eyes the veil which 
hides many secrets has become very thin, sent 
her the message. Yes, I " 

The exertion of talking and thinking had 
overtaxed his waning strength, and the sen- 
tence was never finished. He was silent, and 
then he fell asleep. Gently, sweetly, as a little 
child; and in the stillness I could hear the 
faint regular breathing, and that stronger of 
Hans. 

After a little while we went down into the 
parlor — too unpretentious to be called a study 
— where he used to sit and read his beloved 
books, and his old housekeeper went upstairs 
to keep watch. We neither of us spoke, nor 
sat in the old, high-backed wooden chair he 
used to occupy, which stood close by the open 
grate, and facing the small model of Jenssen*s 
''Christ," a relic of his student days, which, 
though of pure white parian, gleamed yellow 
and red in the light of the flickering flames. 

We sat on through the night, now dozing, as 
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even most anxious watchers will, seldom speak- 
ing, waiting for the summons. 

About the time that the chill of early dawn 
struck me, making me shiver and stir the fire, 
Christiania came softly down the low, narrow 
staircase which had a door leading into the 
room. She had only come to see that the fire 
burned — that was all. 

Hans was dozing, sighing every now and 
again as if he dreamed unhappy dreams, and 
so she stepped to my side with her finger on 
her lips, and whispered : 

"He still sleeps peacefully," and then I 
helped her place more wood upon the fire, and 
to gather the glowing embers together. 

"I will call you if he wakes," she said, and 
then she went upstairs again. And I heard 
the steps creak beneath her tread in the man- 
ner they often do at night, and seemingly at no 
other time. 

The sunlight was streaming in through the 
diamond-shaped panes before Hans awoke, and 
soon afterward Christiania came down again, 
and beckoned us silently to follow her to the 
upper room. 
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Pastor Karl lay with the sunlight upon his 
face, his lips slightly parted by a smile as 
though he saw a vision of great content. One 
hand lay outside upon the white coverlet, half- 
hidden by a fold ; his face was calm with the 
calm which never comes in life, and all the lines 
of age were smoothed marvellously ; the hand 
of Death had been very tender and loving. 
For a moment or two Hans did not seem to 
understand, but when first my eyes rested upon 
him I knew, as Christiania knew, that Pastor 
Karl had died, as he had lived, peacefully, in 
his sleep. 

"The Angel's kiss for him was Peace, 
The way of his going gentle and brief ; 
No struggle, no clinging to life, 
No fear of the awakening. 
No sin undropped. All Peace." 

As our own poet has said. 



CHAPTER VIII 



A LEADER OF THE PEOPLE 



y^N the Friday following I buried Pastor 
Karl in the little churchyard, under the 
shadow of the cedar, where he had loved to sit 
with a favorite volume on his knees. 

There was not a man, woman, or child who 
could walk, in the whole valley, that did not 
come to pay the last tribute of respect to him 
who had been the ruler and father of them all 
for so many years. 

On the Thursday Pastor Karl had lain in the 
little church, as if peacefully asleep, under the 
shadow of the little carved wooden pulpit from 
which he used to teach. The lessons which 
came from his lips were too every-day and sim- 
ple to be called preaching, but they fell upon 
listening ears and unsullied hearts, and he had 
his reward in the good lives and pure minds of 
those who lived in the valley amid the hills 
under his influence. 

So restful did he look that little children 

(who seem almost instinctively to know and 
9 133 
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dread death, though they may not understand 
it) showed no fear, even when their fathers and 
mothers held them up in their arms, so that 
they might kiss Father Karl once more. And 
one child said, " Let me kiss Father Karl again, 
mother. Poor Father Karl is cold." He had 
loved the children in life, and their love for 
him — the love that knows no fear — outlived 
his life. 

I can well remember the scene in the church- 
yard — how the sun shone, and how the tears 
glistened and then fell down the cheeks of wo- 
men and strong men; but I must hasten on. 
When all was over and the last sod had been 
put back, leaving sad gaping wounds in the 
green turf, the crowd melted, grief-stricken 
and silently, away, and I, with Hans, was alone 
left to lock the door of Pastor Karl's now ten- 
antless house. 

The memory of a good man does not quickly 
die in a quiet village such as Vossevangen was 
then. It is in the towns that the bustle and 
turmoil of life buries good deeds beneath the 
surface, and ill-deeds live longer because they 
arouse a greater interest in a larger number. 
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The memory of the noble and good lives only 
in the hearts of the good and noble, the remem- 
brance of the evil and base in the minds of all. 
At least, such has been my experience. 

A week after Pastor Karl's death, Ulrica's 
mother had a letter from the absent one, and 
such an event of course proved for the moment 
a distraction. There was not much in the let- 
ter itself to cause uneasiness, and yet I felt 
strangely disturbed. Why, I scarcely knew, 
except that I could read something between the 
lines from knowing her disposition and heart 
and the bent of her mind so well. 

She was gay — gay with the spirit of a girl- 
woman, lovely, full of life ; the sun had always 
shone for her, the music of the pines had whis- 
pered to her, and now in beautiful Milan she 
had the sun almost always, and the music was 
hers. Her letter was full of joy. She revelled 
in her art, in her beauty, in the admiration 
which she inspired, in the praise she won. 

"I was walking with the maestro one day," 
she wrote, " along the Via dei Rastrelli, and I 
heard some one say 'There goes the maestro and 
his jewel. She is the little Norwegian who 
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sings so divinely And she is as beautiful as 
her voice. ' And then I heard some one laugh 
softly, and when I looked up from beneath my 
hat (the new one with the pink roses in it) I 
saw that it was Carl Borromeo, one of the 
maestro's pupils, who had spoken. I was glad 
that the maestro did not hear, but he was lost, 
beating time with his cane, and humming over 
one of the airs in the *Zauberfl5te. * He has 
warned me against Carlo Borromeo, whom he 
dislikes, and has commanded me not speak to 
him if I meet him on the stairs. He has ar- 
ranged our lessons so that this is not likely to 
happen, however. Poor Carlo! I know he 
wants to speak to me. I think the lovely 
bunch of flowers and a little pink three-cor- 
nered note, hidden amongst them, came from 
him. Tell Hans that his Ulrica is much loved. " 
Then followed some girlish chit-chat light as 
air — about her new dress, how she had grown, 
her last lessons, of the English ladies at whose 
house she lodged, how kind they were to her, 
the articles of dress she had recently bought. 
All these things, and others, which, though 
very unimportant in themselves, showed the 
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bias her mind was taking against the old quiet 
life, and how now she looked half shyly for 
admiration, and groped in her youthful blind- 
ness after fame, to the forgetting of love. 

Hans listened whilst I read the letter, as I 
usually did, aloud to Mariae, Gretchen, and 
Peter, and then he read it himself over two or 
three times, so that the words should sink into 
his heart, which longed so for a sight of her 
again. 

I watched him as he read, and I saw a pained, 
anxious expression come into his face when he 
came to the part in which she said, " How gray 
the skies at Vossevangen used to be, and there 
were no flowers like the ones here. All is sun- 
light, and life, and brightness. Even the 
houses have color, and the streets. And then 
the buildings — La Scala, the Duomo. I wish 
Hans could see them. And the shops." 

Then, with an outburst of the old impulsive- 
ness, she left the other glories of Milan un- 
noticed, and went on to tell us how she had 
found a little green and gold lizard in the pub- 
lic gardens near the Place Cavour, and had 
taken it home, to keep it amongst the flowers 
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which stood on the little green balcony which 
was just outside her bedroom window. 

And then she told how one day, whilst sitting 
on a seat beneath the shade of a plane tree on 
the Piazza near the Duomo, a little child had 
come running to her, and had looked up into 
her face, and had said, "I think you must be 
the Madonna. Are you?" 

" There are now only nine months more be- 
fore I shall see you," she wrote, "but I can 
never live at Vossevangen again for long to- 
gether. I love the sunshine too dearly. Hans 
must come with me, and then we shall be 
happy, for the maestro says some day I shall 

be rich. Then I shall wear fine costumes and 

> 

jewels like the diva at La Scala. I sang at the 
maestro*s private concert the other day, and he 
said that my voice was sweeter than an angel's, 
and that I had sung as none of his pupils had 
ever done before. " 

"Nine months more," said Hans, "only nine 
months and then I shall see her." 

But we do not know, wei cannot see the fu- 
ture, and it was nearly a year before either of us 
saw Ulrica, and then it was not at Vossevangen. 
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The few weeks immediately following Pastor 
Karl's death passed very quickly — that is, for 
us. First there was Ulrica's letter, which al- 
ways proved a matter for a week's discussion 
and comment, and then there was an event in 
which I myself was closely concerned. 

One bright, warm July day, just as the last 
child had been dismissed, and as I was marking 
the class register, I chanced to look up, hear- 
ing the sound of footsteps coming along the 
path which led to, the schoolhouse door. A 
moment or two later half a dozen or so of the 
chief and oldest villagers entered, and ad- 
vanced to where I was sitting writing. 

They had known me for nearly twenty years 
now, and at all times I had fotind the dwellers 
in the valley men of few words, quick and de- 
cisive of action, so they wasted little time beat- 
ing about the bush. 

Oscar ChristoSersen acted as spokesman, and 
in a few sentences, which, because they came 
so evidently from the heart, were far from un- 
impressive and ineloquent, he told me how the 
principal men of the valley had met together, 
unknown to me, and how they had talked the 
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matter over, and had at length, without a dis- 
senting voice, agreed to ask me to act as their 
pastor. 

The proposal did not come to me altogether 
as a surprise, for more than once Pastor Karl 
himself had spoken to me on the subject, but I 
had always put him off with the remark that he 
was hale and hearty, and had still many years 
to live. 

I listened to Oscar Christoffersen, and when 
he had finished, I said that I would give them 
my answer in a few days. When they had 
gone, and I could no longer see through the 
window the little group, talking earnestly, and 
walking slowly up the white stony road, I sat 
down at my desk again to think. 

I had no light matter to decide. And vi- 
sions of my past — troubled visions in which 
hatred and love, riches and poverty, sin and, at 
it seemed, vain remorse — recurred again and 
again like phantoms, and once more I realized 
that nothing but death or that living death, 
madness, could entirely blot them out. 

For nearly twenty years I had lived amongst 
these hills which shut out the turmoil and sin 
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of the outer world, with their peaks rising 
high, solitary, and bare against the horizon, 
living on in the hope of an oblivion which 
could never come, striving to live down the 
dark past by a bright present. And now, dare 
I take this further burden upon my shoulders? 
Dare I stand up to lead and teach these people, 
who had never sinned nor thought of sin such 
as I had committed? Would not some voice, it 
might even be that of God himself, break in 
through the silence in the little church ere I 
could speak? And as I stood on the spot where 
a good man and one of His servants used to 
stand, might not that voice say, " Hfeed him 
not, for he is a false prophet. He is no bet- 
ter than ye are, but rather is he worse, inso- 
much that his knowledge was greater than 
that of others. On his hands is the blood of a 
man, and in his heart have dwelled sins of 
which ye have no knowledge, and a blackness 
is on his soul, the like of which pray that ye 
may never know." 

And then I knew that these twenty long 
years in which I had sought to atone would 
count as naught with the simple peasant folk, 
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and that they would at first sit, as if stunned, 
listening to the voice, and would then rise and 
drive me out from amongst them. 

I could decide nothing, although I sat at my 
desk till I heard Hans' footsteps, and knew 
that he was coming in search of me. I closed 
the class register and placed it in my desk, and 
then got down from my stool, just as Hans en- 
tered the doorway with a bundle of exercises 
he had been correcting in his hand. 

The lad's entrance put an end to my reverie, 
and I was, truth to tell, relieved that it was so. 
The ghosts and past ill deeds and the mirage of 
lost scenes are not merry companions for a 
healthy man. 

I noticed that Hans was somewhat excited, 
and in a few minutes I was in possession of his 
secret, which for a time drove all other thoughts 
from my mind. Ulrica was not coming to Vos- 
sevangen when she left Milan, which she would 
do in the late autumn, soon after she was eigh- 
teen, but would appear at the "Kristiania" 
Theatre in Christiania. The letter which had 
just been brought up from Bergen by young 
Ludvig was a very short one. It did not even 
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give the name of the opera in which she was to 
sing, merely stating the fact, and telling how 
excited Ulrica was at the prospect of making 
her dibut in her own native land. I could well 
believe that she was glad that the three years 
and a half of study and restraint were drawing 
to a close, and, knowing her disposition as I 
did, I could imagine how tedious the sheer hard 
work, which goes toward the perfecting of a 
great singer, had been to her. 

How impatient she had been in those old 
days when I made her go over some song again 
and again until she sang it as she ought. How 
eager she was to sing, not as man would teach 
her, but as God had taught her, freely as a 
wild bird. It all came back to me, and I could 
in my imagination, knowing Milan and the 
Maestro as I did, see her draw herself up to her 
full slender height at some rebuke or criticism, 
and look at him either in half -defiance or gen- 
tle entreaty, pleading that she might leave the 
stumbling-block for removal another day. He 
would be a good maestro, but have a hard heart 
to resist. 

Of course Ulrica's letter was almost the sole 
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topic of conversation for several days, and I, 
indeed, almost forgot the subject which I had 
promised to think over. I told Hans — there 
was little of my present life that I did not tell 
him — and he was strongly for my accepting the 
offer of headship over the village, saying, 
"You have lived with us for almost twenty 
years, and we have learned to love you, to trust 
you, and know you as you are." Yes, thank 
God, as I was, not as I had been. 

At the end of a week, one night just as the 
sun was sinking into a bed of gold, crimson, 
and orange cloud behind the Tjemtind, I saw 
Oscar ChristoflEersen coming up the mountain 
path. I was sitting on the stone seat just out- 
side the Olsens' cottage — a large boulder, 
which ages ago some frost must have split oS 
the rocky precipice far above and sent crashing 
through the underwood and pines to its present 
resting-place. Peter had, soon after Hans was 
born, tooled it into the rough semblance of a 
seat for Gretchen's use. I sat and watched 
Oscar Christoffersen as he came with the slow, 
cautious steps of age up the rough, stony moun- 
tain path. He was a fine specimen of Norwe- 
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gian manhood. Tall, still straight, though his 
head had settled in his shoulders somewhat, 
with keen blue-gray eyes which had not lost all 
the merriment, and hair which was curly and 
so light of tint that the coming grayness 
scarcely showed. 

As he came up, with the red dye of the sun- 
set and the flush of exertion upon his face, I 
thought that he would have made a fine picture 
to illustrate one of Hans* stories. 

He sat down beside me on the stone, and I 
waited before speaking, till his breath came 
less hard, and his chest heaved more gently. 

"You know for what I have come," he re- 
marked, simply, at length. 

"Yes." 

"And you have your answer ready?" 

" I have been thinking," was my reply, " dur- 
ing these days since you came to me, and I 
have decided that I will do as you desire." 

" That is well — " was all he said, before I cut 
him short. 

" But you must wait till I tell you what you 
ought to know, and then, if you still wish it, 
I will try and serve you, as Pastor Karl 
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did, faithfully and well. — Try to redeem the 
past." 

The face that looked up into mine was ut- 
terly without comprehension. It was blank 
with the blankness which comes when one is 
addressed in a foreign tongue, or in words 
which have no meaning. 

I told him in few words such details of my 
former life as my honor as a man endeavoring 
to atone prompted, and he listened, scarcely 
seeming to comprehend the scenes I endeav- 
ored to depict, or the acts I strove to describe. 
Every now and then some word would appear 
to awake a gleam of intelligence in his mind, 
and he would say, "Aye," and listen more in- 
tently for a while. But when I had finished, 
I knew that the confession, hard to make, and 
prompted by feelings of honor, had fallen prac- 
tically upon deaf ears, and my listener had 
understood scarcely anything of the sins of my 
past, out in the wide world beyond the valley. 

I felt I had done my duty, and had in a sense 
cleared my conscience — at least, so far as my 
future parishioners were concerned. 

We stayed talking for some time after I had 
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made it clear to Oscar Christoffersen that I was 
ready to the best of my power to fill Pastor 
Karl's place. Then, perfectly satisfied, he 
rose, shook my hand warmly, and started down 
the path, to tell those who waited in the school- 
house, and was soon lost amid the shadows of 
the pines. 

For a long time I still sat on the stone think- 
ing, and watching for the moon to rise over the 
high ridge of Hondalsnut, to flood the dark 
lake with silver light. Indeed, I scarcely knew 
how long I remained there, thinking of what I 
had entered into, arguing, to silence some 
pricks of conscience, that I was no worse than 
many others who set themselves up as exam- 
ples for the people, and as leaders who teach 
others the way they should go. In the past I 
had known men who, beneath gown and cas- 
sock, had borne seared, sin-sick hearts, and in 
whose minds dwelt evil, not good. I had seen 
them stoop to actions which were infamous in 
a man, and doubly so in those who professed 
the principles they professed. And then the 
calm, pure face of Pastor Karl rose before me, 
and I knew that all this was false doctrine, and 
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that he who sought to lead the simple, true- 
hearted peasants of the valley, and to tread in 
his footsteps, must not be less bad than some, 
but strive to be better than most, when I was 
aroused by Hans' voice ringing out in the still- 
ness of the calm summer night. 

"Master, where are you? I want to speak 
with you." 

" Here," I answered, and in a minute the lad 
was by my side, his face all aglow with pleas- 
ure. 

" Will this do?" he asked, placing a small 
bundle of papers in my hand. 

" I will read it, and tell you, my boy," I re- 
plied. "Have you heard that I am going to 
try and fill Pastor Karl's place." 

"Yes," he said, "and I am very glad." 



CHAPTER IX 

IN CHRISTIANIA— THE RETURN OF 

ULRICA 



10 



f COMMENCED my duties on the Sunday 
following the evening of my conversation 
with Oscar Christoffersen. 

As I entered the little wooden pulpit on that 
bright, sunny July morning, I felt that with all 
the balance of knowledge and attainments upon 
my side I was infinitely inferior to Pastor Karl 
in all that was good in the true sense of the 
word. 

His sermons (and these in our Lutheran 
churches are considered matters of importance, 
and are often, in consequence, rather long) had 
always been very simple, as was best suited to 
his hearers* needs. They had never approached 
the learned discourses to which, in the old days, 
I had too often impatiently listened — essays, 
lectures — in which the preachers had taken 
their listeners into the heavens above and the 
earth beneath, and, after laying violent hands 
upon the literature of all the ages for their 
illustrations, had sent their congregations 
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empty away. I had often marvelled at the 
preacher's learning, till I knew the mechanical 
aids to the preparation of these discourses 
which existed, but the torrent of words had 
never touched my heart as Pastor Karl's simple 
lessons were destined to do. 

My discourse on that first Sunday, every in- 
cident of which is indelibly fixed in my mind, 
was, naturally enough, a funeral sermon. My 
remarks struck home, because my subject was 
dear to the hearts of my listeners, and because 
a good and noble life is after all the best and 
safest argument with others in favor of up- 
rightness and Christianity. 

After the service was finished I came out 
into the churchyard, to find many of the elder 
men and women gathered round the old pas- 
tor's grave, speaking tenderly and regretfully 
of him who was gone from our midst. 

The children were on the grass near the 
grave, smelling the flowers which loving hands 
had laid upon it, and tenderly patting and 
stroking the green mound as they were wont to 
caress the face of the one they loved. 

I did not stay, for I thought they might pos- 
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sibly be discussing me, but passed on into the 
pastor's old home, which was henceforth to be 
my new one. 

All the dead man's little possessions had 
been bequeathed by word of mouth to me, and 
nothing therefore had been removed, every- 
thing remaining just as he had left it. Believe 
me, the dead do not really die so long as the 
remembrance of them lives, and the home that 
had been his was pathetic in its loneliness and 
chill of desertion. 

The figure of the Christ was there still, 
standing upon the small, low, stained pine 
bookcase ; the chair in which he loved to sit ; 
the clock which had faithfully and unceasingly 
marked the flying moments of his life for more 
than fifty years; even his pipe was there — his 
one luxury, which remained so till the end, be- 
cause it was not abused. Only the old familiar 
figure with its snowy head and fine untroubled 
brow was wanting, and the want made an ach- 
ing gap in my heart and life which none, just 
then, could fill. 

I had arranged that Mariae, Ulrica's widowed 
mother, should come to live with me as house- 
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keeper, but she was not to transfer her goods 
and possessions till the following day, and so I 
set the meal myself, and Hans was the only one 
who shared it with me. Needless to say that 
much of our talk was of Ulrica. 

We were even now awaiting another prom- 
ised letter from her, which would tell us the 
day of her departure from Milan. 

Hans could talk of little else, and the gift of 
imagination, which lately had developed with 
marked rapidity, enabled him to vividly picture 
the meeting with his old playfellow. She 
would be beautiful. Yes. Nothing less than 
perfect beauty could be the fruition of her early 
promise. Gentle. Yes. In the old days she 
used to take his hand over the rough places in 
the path and the slippery stones of the moun- 
tain stream, and to speak gently to him and 
comfort him when he was sorrowful or troub- 
led. And she would sing. Yes. Of that 
there could be no doubt, and her voice would 
be like an angel's, because he loved her. And 
her eyes; they could scarcely have changed, 
he said, and, remembering them of old, he 
thought of them as the mirrors of a pure 
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soul, and longed to look into them and 
search their depths again. And were these 
thoughts idle thoughts, and these dreams fan- 
cies which were doomed to dissipation? Who 
could say? 

The weeks sped by, and one morning as I 
was walking along the white road on my way 
up the hillside to Peter Olsen's cottage, I saw 
Gretchen approaching me with the free, rapid 
steps of the peasant. When she had drawn 
near enough I could see that she held a letter 
in her hand, and I intuitively guessed from 
whom it came. 

Without waiting to bid me good-day she 
thrust the sheets of paper into my hand, ex- 
claiming, " Ulrica is coming home at last; but 
she goes to Christiania first." 

"Aye?" I replied, scarcely for the moment 
understanding what she had said. 

"You are hard of hearing to-day, Eric. 
Why, dreamer, Ulrica's coming back. A fine 
lady in gold, silk, and furs, if I make no mis- 
take," was her reply. Though the words were 
short, there was a smile on her face that robbed 
them of their curtness. 
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It was as Gretchen had said. Ulrica was 
coming back at last. Not as yet to Vossevan- 
gen, it was true, but back to Norway. To the 
land of her birth, and afterward to those who 
had not seen her face for so long. 

" At last I am really coming home, and shall 
see all the dear faces again, yours, mother's, 
Hans', and the dear master's. I shall be so 
glad, for I am longing to know whether you 
love me as well as you did before I went, and 
whether you will think me as pretty — prettier, 
may be. I could tell you what I think about 
it, but you would only say, * Ulrica has grown 
vain.* Perhaps I have, but the Maestro, Carlo 
Borromeo, Pietro Marini, and the others are to 
blame, with their praises and bouquets — and 
my glass," she added naively. 

"Our little Ulrica has many admirers al- 
ready," I remarked. 

"Yes," said Gretchen, heaving a sigh, think- 
ing of Hans. 

" Where the flame of beauty burns brightest, 
there are the moths gathered thickest," was the 
proverb which came into my mind. 

The letter went on: "I have been singing 
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much lately, and have now sung for the last 
time in public here. A small part in 'II Bar- 
biere* at the Manzoni, but I sang, and the people 
called brava ! brava !! and then bravissima ! Then 
at the end, with the prima donna^ and Gioberti, 
the tenor, I had to appear before the curtain. 
I could see very little, because of the tears in 
my eyes, but Senora Bianca was kind, and held 
me by the hand. I could just see the audience 
standing up and waving their hats, and shawls, 
and handkerchiefs, and it made me very glad 
to think that some of the applause was mine." 
Then, with the irrelevancy of girlhood, she 
broke off to chatter of the sunshine, a white- 
hooded carriage that was just passing, and a 
new dress, in which, with naivete, she declared 
she looked lovely. 

The last paragraphs of the letter were those 
which interested us most, as they told us of her 
coming d^but in Christiania. It was to be early 
in November, and the opera, Gounod's *Faust,' 
was to be performed at the Kristiania Theatre. 
"I am to play Marguerite,'* she wrote, "and 
the Maestro thinks, young though I am, that I 
shall be able to do it well. I am not quite, but 
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very nearly, the youngest Marguerite there has 
ever been." 

When I had finished reading the letter, I 
turned to Gretchen and said," Does Hans know?" 

"Yes," she replied, "and he is overjoyed. 
He forgets that Ulrica is not coming here." 

"She will, after a time," I rejoined. "Hans 
will want to go to Christiania to meet her." 

"Very likely," his mother answered; "but 
Christiania is a way off, and who is to go with 
him?" 

"Who?" I thought. 

We walked along, talking, but we had not 
gone far ere we met Hans. 

" Go to meet Ulrica? Of course he must go. 
Christiania a long way off? Not at all. We 
had but to go down to Bergen, a four dajs' 
journey at the most, and from thence we should 
find plenty of vessels sailing for Christiania." 
Such was the manner in which Hans, with a 
lover's eagerness, disposed of all the difl&culties 
which stood in the way of his desire. 

In the end, after great consultation, he had 
his way, and it was settled that I should accom- 
pany him. 
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I myself had grave misgivings as to the ad- 
visability of this latter arrangement. I almost 
feared to trust myself out in the world again, 
and, moreover, I shrank from it as one return- 
ing to old scenes, which possess only bitter re- 
membrances, and to the graves of old gayeties. 
But I would have done anything in reason to 
make Hans happy, for I loved him as if he 
were my son, and so I gave way, and the last 
week in October was finally fixed for our de- 
parture. 

The time ere our setting out passed away 
very rapidly for me, but slowly, oh, so slowly, 
for Hans. We say, " Love comes with leaden 
feet, Death with wind-swift ones," and so it 
generally proves. 

On the day we started forth, a chill morning 
at the end of October, all but the pine trees 
were stripped of their foliage, and the fallen 
leaves, which lay but a few weeks before like a 
crimson and sunset carpet beneath the beeches 
and elms, had lost their color, and were now 
mere patches of sodden gray brownness of de- 
cay on the hills and by the wayside. 

Upon the higher peaks — the Hondalsnut and 
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the Lonehorje — the first snow rested, tracts of 
glistening white gleaming far above us. The 
air was chill and clear, and, though the sun 
shone brightly, we were glad of the excuse to 
walk to the end of the valley, where a stolkar 
was awaiting us, with the neighbors who came 
to speed us on our way. 

The last things we saw as our stolkar swept 
round the corner of the road, which had hidden 
Ulrica from us three and a half years before, 
were the colored waving kerchiefs of the wo- 
men, and the snow gleaming white on Hondals- 
nut. 

The journey by road and boat was cold, and 
full of discomfort, lasting nearly four days, and 
being almost without incident. We fortunately 
reached Bergen just before the first heavy snow- 
fall of the year came. 

Two days later we sailed in a trading steamer, 
the Kong Karl, for Christiania. Till we reached 
Stavanger we had a tolerably fine passage, 
though Hans, who had never been on open 
water before, was at first both sick and fright- 
ened at the strange heaving of the vessel and 
the noises of the seas hitting her quarter. I, 
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fortunately, had always been a good sailor. 
From Stavanger right up to Fredriksvarn we 
felt the full force of the November gale, which 
blew the sea through the Skager Rack moun- 
tains high. But after that we had smooth 
water right up to the dock, where the steamer 
was to put out its freight of fish. 

I shall never forget Hans* fright and aston- 
ishment at the roar and bustle of the busy 
quays and streets, and his look of wonder at 
the multitudes of people. For the first few 
days he did not dare venture out alone, but 
seemed completely dazed. We took up our 
quarters at the Kong Karl Hotel, near the Karl 
Johan's Gade, a fine wide street, always full of 
interest for Hans, and along which we used to 
ramble daily until Ulrica came. Ulrica did 
not reach Christiania till nearly a week after 
we arrived there, and so we were able to see 
most of the sights of the city. 

Nearly every day, either in the morning, 
afternoon, or evening we used to find ourselves 
turning down the Kirke Gaden toward the 
Kristiania Theatre, which stood at its further 
end. 
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On our arrival we had called on the manager 
to learn when Ulrica was expected to arrive, 
and, when I explained to him the relationship 
she held to us, he gave willingly all the infor- 
mation concerning her that lay in his power. 

The brilliant shops, the people, and the car- 
riages caused the first few days of our visit to 
be a vision of bewildering novelty and delight 
to Hans ; but soon his natural intelligence re- 
asserted itself, and he began to observe and 
comprehend his surroundings. 

One of the first signs of this awakening to 
the new order of things was that which I had 
expectantly looked for — dissatisfaction with 
himself. 

One morning — the fourth after our arrival in 
Christiania — as we were walking down the 
Akers Gaden, which almost bisects the Karl 
Johan's Gade, he exclaimed quite suddenly, as 
if thinking aloud : 

" Yes, I must get aome new clothes. These 
will never do. They are horrible." 

"Master," he continued, turning his face up 
to mine, "where can I get some things such as 
he wears?" indicating a smartly dressed clerk 
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who was hurrying along on the other side of 
the way. 

" Ulrica will not look upon me with any great 
favor if dressed in garments which mark me 
out as diflEerent from, and more clownish than, 
other men. That young lady — you know who 
I mean, the one with the gray hat and dress — 
glanced at me as if I were a wild beast, or 
some strange being, when we came out of the 
hotel this morning. And my boots," he con- 
tinued, regarding the village shoemaker's work 
with ineffable disdain, "are so thick and heavy 
that they make one clatter about on the wooden 
floors in the hotel like one shod with iron, and 
tread upon the pavement with the noise of 
an ox." 

Poor Hans, he was now learning to wince 
beneath the tyranny of fashion. And his Sun- 
day suit had in Christiania soon become a gar- 
ment of shame. Self-depreciation is not a bad 
sign in the young, but self-abasement is not a 
good one, so I comforted him with the assur- 
ance that there were shops at which suitable 
clothing could be obtained, and that he should 
have new garments that very day. 
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The development of Hans* mind during the 
next few days was a study and a revelation for 
me. He had come to Christiania a peasant, 
with almost the trace of the soil as it were upon 
him, but with the longing for a higher type of 
existence, and the latent possibilities in him, 
he soon, after the first bewilderment was over, 
began to question why he was different from 
other men he saw around him, and why he 
could not be as they. 

The streets, with their many vehicles, had, 
during those first two or three days, positive 
terrors for Hans, and at the crossing near the 
Jernbane Sarvet he had several narrow escapes, 
through nervous hesitation at critical moments. 
This wore off, however, and by the time he had 
well-fitting clothes, his manners would not have 
singled him out for disparagement in a crowd, 
though his handsome face and striking figure 
attracted notice of a flattering kind. 

We had found out from the manager of the 
theatre the time of the S.S. Netherlands 5 arrival, 
and arranged to go down to the quay on the 
Friday afternoon to meet Ulrica. 

In the morning we walked about, both of us 
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consumed with impatience and observance of 
nothing. Ceaseless talk of Ulrica served to fill 
the slow, dragging moments, and the question- 
ing of Hans to keep his nervous excitement 
somewhat within bounds. 

On our return to the hotel at noon, a sur- 
prise was in store for us. 

" A lady awaits you in the sitting-room, gen- 
tlemen," said the door porter. 

"Ulrica!" ejaculated Hans." "Who else?" 
his face white with emotion. 

Before I could answer him, or question the 
porter, he was gone from my side, almost run- 
ning along the corridor. 

When I reached the little room they were in 
each other's arms. 

Yes, it was Ulrica, but not the child who had 
left Vossevangen. 

"Hans, do not be so stupid," she exclaimed^ 
as I entered. " Let me go, so that I may greet 
the master." 

As she came forward, with a flush of pleas- 
ure in her cheeks, I noticed how tall and grace- 
ful she had grown. She was more beautiful 

even than before, and the additional years had 
II 
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given dignity and charm to her figure. And 
when she grasped my two hands in hers, and 
turned her sweet face up to mine as of old, for 
a kiss of welcome, I saw that her eyes also had 
changed, and that the unrest of childhood had 
given place to the peace which comes to those 
whose desires have been satisfied. 

" I am glad, dear master, to be back in er mit 
Fddelandior a time. I am almost tired of sun- 
shine, and I long to see the rugged mountains 
and the deep fiords again. I have left many 
friends behind, but not the Maestro; he has 
come. He could not miss my d^but^ he said, 
but I have come back to older friends." 

We had our midday meal together, and 
passed the long afternoon in the exchange of 
news, and the telling of what had happened in 
our diflEerent lives whilst we had been apart. 

Hans talked the least of the three. As for 
him, he was quite content to sit on one side of 
the hearth and gaze at her seated on the other. 
And she was too full of what she had done and 
seen to notice his silence. 

Ulrica lay back in a low armchair, abandon- 
ing herself to comfort, with her head thrown 
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back and her hands clasped on her knees. Her 
gray dress, which seemed to cling to her figure, 
suited her well, with the broad white lace col- 
lar at her neck, and she looked lovely enough 
to turn a far older and stronger head than that 
of Hans. He worshipped her with his eyes, 
and though she was not unmindful of this, and 
was pleased that he should do so, I had a cold 
suspicion in my heart that her feelings toward 
him had changed. 

There was more of cameraderie and less of love 
in her voice, eyes, and actions than of yore, 
and so I trembled for him, and the awakening 
which the future might hold. 

For him just now it was joy enough that she 
was here. Sitting in the same room with him, 
her eyes resting upon the same things that his 
own rested upon, speaking in a low voice from 
which music could not be banished, occasion- 
ally addressing him, startling him from out a 
day-dream which was all of her. To him the 
little sitting-room with its well-worn furniture 
and shabby carpet was a paradise of delight, 
and the angel who dazzled him was seated in a 
shabby leather arm-chair. 
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"My poor Hans," I thought, "love is blind, 
and so often spills more tears on her votaries* 
faces than smiles. You, at least, deserve more 
than a bleeding heart. But I see it in store for 
thee." 



CHAPTER X 



THE LURE OF FAME 



>T^HE following day we spent together, prin- 
cipally in wandering about the city with 
Ulrica, showing her the buildings and other 
sights which we had already discovered for 
ourselves. 

To her the shops, especially those containing 
pretty articles of dress or ornament, possessed 
the chief attraction, and we two — Hans and I — 
had to submit to her gentle tyranny, which 
chained us before shop windows in which were 
displayed things dear to the feminine heart, 
and mysterious to the average masculine mind. 

I fancy that Hans was also disappointed that 
Ulrica took so little interest in the buildings, 
but he said nothing, for what she did was al- 
ways right in his eyes. Ulrica explained her- 
self a few days afterward, when she said, in 
reply to a question of Hans*: 

"The buildings are far less handsome than 
those in Milan, but some of the shops are al- 
most if not quite as good. " 

in 
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In the afternoon of the day after her arrival, 
we wandered down the Konjens Gade to the 
theatre, to find out at what hour the rehearsal 
would be on the Monday. 

The Maestro was there, a tall spare man, 
with a musician's face and the air of a musician, 
with black hair flecked with white ; and when 
Ulrica had introduced me to him, and whilst 
she and Hans were gazing from the proscenium 
into the black darkness of the stalls and pit, he 
a bewildered neophyte and she his instructress 
in the Thespian mysteries, we chatted of Milan, 
of Ulrica, and of memories of the sunny south- 
ern land which, with him to suggest them, 
came back to me like a flood. 

I had kept up my Italian somewhat, and, 
though often at a loss for a word, I managed to 
converse fairly well, and found that I could 
understand the Maestro, who spoke somewhat 
slowly and deliberately, better than I could 
speak. 

The stage was deserted save for ourselves. 
In the earlier part of the day the carpenters and 
scene-fixers had been at work, and shavings, 
tools, and sawdust littered the floor, on which 
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weird shadows thrown by the two or three flar- 
ing wire-caged gas-jets also lay. 

I had been " behind the scenes** and on the 
stage of a theatre several times before, but that 
was long ago, and the weirdness, desolation, 
and feeling of dark emptiness were almost as 
strong npon me as upon Hans, whose hushed, 
awed tones every now and again reached the 
Maestro and I, as we stood conversing together 
near the wings. 

Ulrica's figure stood out, a blot of murky 
gray against the curtain of blackness. Of Hans 
nothing was to be seen, as his dark clothes were 
merged in the gloom, except now and then, 
when he turned his head, and his white face 
would show, spectre-like, and apparently bodi- 
less. 

They were talking busily — he questioning 
with wondering eagerness, she answering in a 
tone of superior knowledge. 

** But it is so dark and dirty, Ulrica," I heard 
him say. " The master told me it was all light 
and gayety. Can this theatre be ever anything 
else except grim and terrifying? How can you 
care for such black darkness, and the dust and 
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dirt, when you can have the pure air and the 
light and brightness outside?" 

"I can't explain, Hans,'* she replied, "you 
would not understand if I did. It is not always 
dark and grim and dirty in here, only some- 
times. There is the applause, the music, the 
people, the gay dresses. You should never 
have come. You should have first seen the 
theatre when the performance was going on. I 
was foolish to let you come with me." 

"No!" he exclaimed, "I believe what you 
say, though I do not quite understand it. I 
only want to be with you, Ulrica, and then I 
do not notice such things. I do not think it so 
very dark, dirty, and dreary after all." 

" How strange you are. It is I who do not 
understand, "she said, with a laugh, "and what 
I find puzzling is yourself. " 

Then both were silent for a time, and the 
Maestro and I talked on. 

"Yes," he remarked, "she has a wonderful 
voice. As you know, I have trained a great 
number of singers, but never one such as she 
before. My friends laughed at my journeying 
to Christiania, but I only laughed back again. 
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I could not miss sharing her triumph, for," he 
said, with pride, ** a fine singer, such as she is, 
shows to every one that she has had a good 
maestro, and he in this case is Comelio Leo- 
pardi. *' 

" You have, indeed, every reason to be proud 
of your pupil." 

Then I added questioningly, " She must have 
had many admirers?" 

"I should think so," rejoined the Maestro, 
with a sigh of apprehension, ** too many by far. 
A great singer has no business to marry; she 
should lead the quietest, most untroubled life 
possible. I have impressed this truth upon her 
— I have on all my pupils, but some," he con- 
tinued, with a gesture of disgust, "would not 
listen to me ; and, ah, just as I said, they have 
found that marriage and the life of a great 
singer never agree." 

" What does Ulrica say?" I asked. 

" Oh ! she. She is but a child. She laughs 
and smiles at them all just the same. I was 
positively afraid of that Carlo Borromeo for 
weeks. She bewitched him; the Gods have 
been too kind to the girl — they should never 
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make a woman beautiful as well as great. He 
is a fine singer is Carlo, and he is handsome 
and rich, and these things weigh heavily with 
most women, and I feared that he would charm 
Ulrica into loving him. But she was a good 
child," he continued, "and listened to reason, 
and as I arranged the hours of their lessons 
they seldom met." 

"No," he resumed, after a long pause, more 
as though thinking aloud than addressing me, 
" the child should not marry till her voice leaves 
her, or her beauty, and then, perhaps, no one 
will want her." 

To Cornelio Leopardi his art was everything, 
and he would have had it so with all his 
pupils. 

What of Ulrica herself? This was the ques- 
tion which, all the time the Maestro was speak- 
ing, presented itself for solution, and would not 
permit itself to be thrust aside. 

Had her wonderful gift of song, and love for 
her art, stifled her love for Hans? Who could 
tell? Only the future was able to decide. 

" I cannot agree with you altogether," I said, 
after a pause, "I have tasted of Fame — many 
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years ago, it is true — and because there was no 
love in it, I found it like ashes in my mouth. " 

"You have been strangely unfortunate," he 
replied, with the air of a man who is still un- 
convinced, but inclined to pity. "Fame is 
enough for most men, too much for most wo- 
men. But tell me, who is this young Apollo 
who is like a brother, and w ho acts too ki: 
a nd considerately to be on e?" 

Hans and Ulrica were dear to my heart, their 
happiness mine, their sorrow my sorrow also. 
God forgive me if what I answered was sin, the 
reply being but part truth. 

I could see that Leopardi was suspicious, and 
that, should he discover they were betrothed, 
he would use all his influence over Ulrica to 
make her see as he, with his passionate love of 
his art, saw. 

"Hans is not exactly her brother," I said, in 
my distress of mind, " but they have grown up 
together, and I have been almost as a father to 
them both ; and so, when I came to meet her 
and welcome her back to her native land, he 
must come also. That is all." 

"Oh," exclaimed the Maestro, seemingly a 
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little quieted in his suspicion ; " but here they 
advance, we must not talk of them." 

After a few minutes* talk with the manager, 
we went forth together — Leopardi and I, Hans 
and Ulrica. The latter were a little way be- 
hind us, and I could catch, every now and then, 
when the noises in the street lulled, scraps of 
their conversation, which the Maestro was too 
intent upon our own to notice. 

It was evidently the same subject which oc- 
cupied their thoughts as had done so in the 
theatre. The lad was still all for the light, 
air, and life of nature ; and the girl, who had 
tasted the delights of stage triumphs, was all 
for them. 

We had our evening meal together. Ulrica 
had, of course, taken up her abode with us at 
the "Kong Karl," the Maestro being the guest 
of a merchant who had a fine house near the far 
end of the Mller Gaden. When we had finished 
dinner we walked as far as the Maestro's friends 
with him. 

As he said good-night he reminded Ulrica 
that there would be rehearsals each afternoon 
during the following week, cautioned her 
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against overtiring herself, with the anxious 
solicitude of one guarding a priceless treasure, 
and told her that, on the days when she did not 
attend at the theatre, she was to come to him. 

During the next few days I could see that 
neither Hans nor Ulrica were quite happy. 
The former wore a look of apprehensive dis- 
tress; the latter was ill at ease, and by turns 
almost cold, and then demonstratively affec- 
tionate. When she was at all distant in man- 
ner Hans' face fell ; when she was away at 
rehearsal he would be dull, often on the point 
of addressing me and then hesitating to do so, 
flushing red and paling by turns. I could see 
by these things how he almost doubted that she 
was the same to him as in the old days, and 
how he fought back these doubts hard, but not 
quite successfully. 

She was unhappy, too, I could see. Of an 
evening, when we were all together, gathered 
round the fire in the small but comfortable sit- 
ting-room in the hotel, she would look at him 
and he at her — she endeavoring to fan the 
expiring embers of the old love into a fresh, 
strong flame, with pained, troubled face, and 
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he seeking to unravel the mystery of the change 
in her, which he only half as yet comprehended, 
but which perplexed and saddened him so. 
She would look at him with a woman's pitying 
eyes, and he on her with a man's worshipping, 
longing ones. 

"Poor children," I thought, as I watched 
them. But I pitied Hans the most. For him 
there would in the end be nothing but an exist- 
ence, every hour of which, every stone, and 
tree, and hill, would remind him of his lost 
Hesperides, whilst she would live a life of flat- 
tery, triumph, and change. Time cures all 
save the deepest heart wounds; but change is 
the surest anodyne for the painful memories of 
lost happiness. 

I could do nothing except let them be to- 
gether, and alone as much as possible. But 
before the week ended neither sought this. 
Both seemed afraid of the painful solitude of 
two. And, indeed, on several occasions Ulrica 
would say, either, " Why do you leave us?" or 
"Come with us, we have no pleasure apart 
from you," or make some similar excuse so as 
not to be left alone. Then I would remain or 
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go with them, in sheer distress at the growing 
and pitiful loneliness of their companionship. 

I was glad when the night of the first per- 
formance arrived, for we could ill afford to 
much longer extend our absence from home, 
and I wearied to get back. We had neither of 
us attended the dress rehearsal, although, with 
the privilege of friends of Ulrica and the Maes- 
tro, we might have done so had we wished. 

The manager gave us a box to ourselves, the 
Maestro joining us when the curtain rose, and 
passing anxiously to and fro between it and the 
stage, during the performance. 

Hans' face was very pale, so pale, indeed, 
that I feared lest he were going to be ill. The 
glare of the lights, on entering, had dazzled 
him, the hum of conversation, the crush of 
people — for the theatre was packed from floor 
to ceiling — had bewildered him, so much so 
that I had to take him by the arm and part 
lead, part drag him along the narrow corridor 
to our seats. 

Till the curtain rose he appeared to see, to 
notice, nothing. The flash of jewels upon 
white necks and arms, which another time 

12 
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would have created in him amazement, and 
have set his unsophisticated mind wondering; 
the dresses, a blaze of color and magnificence, 
which would have delighted his artistic sense ; 
and the faces of Christiania's fairest women, all 
were unnoticed. The theatre — the world — held 
for him but one woman, one face, one voice, 
and she as yet was invisible. 

It was so long since I myself had been in a 
theatre that my surroundings were almost 
equally strange to me, and I looked on with 
curiosity at the arrivals, for we were early in 
our seats, at the coteries, and the gayety which 
seemed to pervade the expectant audience. 

Hans leaned over the balustrade of the box 
with dazzled, unseeing eyes, scarcely ever mak- 
ing a remark, only waiting for Ulrica's coming, 
and I with observant ones, endeavoring as it 
were to ^ick up the threads of memory of simi- 
lar scenes I had witnessed in days long past. 

At length the bell rang, and amid the in- 
stantly subdued murmur of hushed conversa- 
tion the curtain rose. 

I could see Hans' fingers grasp the edge of 
the red, velvet-covered rail with nervous excite- 
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ment, and his eyes dilate with wonder at the 
scene, which must have been a veritable fairy- 
land to him. He never stirred even when Leo- 
pardi entered, and sat down beside me, and 
began talking with the enthusiasm of an artist 
over a wonderful creation. 

The introductory part, with its restless gloom 
of the old philosopher, had but little attraction 
for either Hans or myself. We both impa- 
tiently awaited the entrance of Marguerite. 
The first notes of the waltz warned me of her 
coming, but upon his ears the music, lovely 
though it was, fell unheeded, and Ulrica there- 
fore burst upon his eyes unannounced, un- 
expected. 

When she came forward to sing her first aria 
the color surged again into Hans* face, only 
to leave it whiter than before. 

A more radiantly beautiful woman' it was 
impossible to imagine. The suppressed mur- 
mur of admiration which broke forth from the 
lips of the vast audience when she appeared 
almost drowned her first notes, and for an in- 
stant she seemed to quiver; and on looking 
round at Leopardi I saw from the expression 
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on his face that he feared she would break 
down. Her seeming nervousness, however, 
was but for a moment, and then she sang, and 
her voice rose clear and pure, sending the notes 
quivering through the air as though they were 
winged arrows of song. When she had finished 
I saw tears in Hans' eyes and Leopardi's — mine 
were not clear or dry — and a man*s voice just 
below us said loud, in the silence which fol- 
lowed the applause, " My God! what a voice!" 

"That is just so," I heard Leopardi say softly 
to himself. 

The audience were charmed with both Ul- 
rica's person and voice. She was wonderful to 
me; to Hans, a radiant, mysterious, God-sent 
being. All through the piece the applause was 
continued, the Maestro being almost carried 
away by excitement and delight at his pupil's 
success. 

The climax was reached at the point when, 
after the song of the "King of Thule," J/^r- 
guerite finds the jewels. 

I had seen some fine acting in the past, but 
none finer, none so fine as hers. Indeed, Ul- 
rica's artless vanity and childlike manner was 
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no acting at all. It was herself she revealed, 
and the best actors are those who fall most 
nearly into the spirit of their parts. It was a 
marvellous scene, and will always live in my 
memory. Leopardi was enraptured, Hans en- 
tranced. 

Hans followed the pathetic story through in- 
tently. The love scene, which closes the act, 
with its fire, passion, tenderness, drove every 
particle of blood from his face and lips, and 
caused him to hide his head. Ulrica in an- 
other's arms ! Oh, most miserable sight ! This 
thought was written plainly on his face, but 
though I realized it, I never knew how terri- 
ble a blow it had been from his own lips. 

The prison scene brought tears to all our 
eyes. Hans sobbed like a child, and I could do 
little less. 

When the curtain descended for the last time, 
hiding the bowing soloists, with Ulrica, as 
youngest, in the centre, from our sight, the 
applause burst forth again and again. 

Ulrica had proved a triumphant success, of 
that there could be no doubt. This verdict was 
upon nearly every one's lips. On all sides, as 
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we pushed our way through the crowd, we 
heard the same words — "What acting! What a 
marvellous voice!" 

Hans was very silent as we drove to the hotel, 
scarcely saying anything, and looking terribly 
distressed and worn. I left him to himself, as 
I could plainly read the secret of his sorrow in 
his face. Poor lad! his awakening had been 
rude. The gulf which had opened at his feet 
that night between him and Ulrica was widen- 
ing terribly. He knew it, but clung desper- 
ately to the last remnant of hope, of which 
there was so little for him. 

He did not stay up for Ulrica's return. She 
had not been able to leave when we did, so the 
Maestro promised to bring her safely to the 
hotel. 

When she at length came in she was too 
excited to notice his absence, too tired to 
talk, and so nothing much was said; but I 
realized now she would, probably, never be 
Hans* wife. 



CHAPTER XI 



AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 



XT EXT morning Ulrica enjoyed her first 
draught of Fame. The newspapers were 
unanimous in their praises. Her voice, her 
face, her figure were all descanted upon, with 
a freedom which called the flush of satisfied 
vanity into her face, and the red tide, which 
marked a conscious outrage, into that of Hans. 

"Fame is oft the forgetfulness of love," so 
they say. With her it was so. 

I can see her now, in my mind, sitting in a 
low chair near the window, reading the papers 
aloud, her modesty killed for a time by her ex- 
citement and sense of success, glancing up 
every now and again into our faces, as Hans 
and I sat listening. 

To hear her gave me little pleasure, how- 
ever; him none. Childish vanity some might 
have said or thought; no, not that. She was a 
woman now, and the years we had been apart 

had, probably imperceptibly even to herself, 
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built up a barrier between her and us who 
were left. 

Hans sat silent and grave, with, as it seemed 
to me, the shadow of impending trouble upon 
his face. 

" How dare they?" he exclaimed, almost 
under his breath, as what she read out stabbed 
him by its personality. 

"Why, Hans," said Ulrica, who had caught 
the words, " it is nothing. You should be glad. 
It is flattering. It will help me. If the news- 
papers took no notice of me or my singing I 
might sing like a nightingale, and no one 
would be much the wiser, nor would any come 
to hear me." 

"But," said Hans, flushing hotly, "you are 
mine; you are not public property. What are 
your arms, figure and face, dress and gesture, to 
them — these men whom you do not even know." 

"Everything," said the girl, quite coolly. 

I saw distress, unutterable pain, twitching 
the face of the lad ; anger, rebellion, and mor- 
tification at the lack of our appreciation, all, 
heaving the bosom and working in the face of 
the girl. 
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Eager to close the fast-opening breach, I 
cried out, " Children, do not be foolish. There 
is nothing to dispute about. Quarrels leave 
after-stings " 

Before I could finish Ulrica spoke. She had 
risen and drawn herself up to the fulness of her 
height, with flashing eyes, burning cheeks, and 
so queenly, imperious an air, that it was diffi- 
cult to admit, even to oneself, that she was in 
the wrong. 

"You are cruel, unreasonable, Hans." The 
words came quickly in her anger, as it were, 
falling over one another. "Would you have 
me live a nun's life? Would you have me 
never sing, except to yourself, or the peasants 
at home, who used to sit and stare with mouths 
and ears agape? I cannot bury — nay, will not 
bury, myself." She paused, as though expect- 
ing some answer, but Hans sat gazing at her 
like one stunned or stupefied, and made no 
reply. 

"Of course these newspaper men talk and 
write about one," she continued, with a conde- 
scending air, "it is what they exist for. We 
could neither of us succeed without the other. 
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They always will, so long as I remain good- 
looking and sing well, an<J, after that, they will 
speak and write of me a little while, and then, 
as the Maestro says, * I shall be dead. * You do 
not understand me. Very few men understand 
women, least of all beautiful ones " 

I attempted to speak, but she stopped me, 
and, raising her hand, she continued — 

"Do not speak. It is best that he and I 
should understand each other." 

Then she turned again to Hans, who still sat, 
saying never a word. His white, agonized face, 
to see which stabbed me to the heart, his si- 
lence, which was the tongue-tied, dazed silence 
that comes when the bright future looked 
forward to is wrecked, and slides swiftly, 
irreclaimably into the quicksand of lost 
hopes — these things seemed but to anger her, 
and even make him appear despicable in her 
eyes. 

"I can never live shut up in a village," she 
exclaimed; "you may be able to — perhaps, but 
I — never. You have not seen the great world, 
Hans," she said, and her voice softened a little 
and trembled, I thought, as one who stoops to 
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urge an excuse. " You do not know what it is 
to me." 

"No," he replied, speaking as one in a 
dream. "Why cannot we be as before? Why 
can you not be content with me, as you were 
once — as I am content with you now?" 

" That is all past. It can never be like that 
any more," she rejoined, with a trace of sad- 
ness in her voice. " I cannot be content with 
you. Why should I? There was Carlo. He 
was handsome, nobly born. He worshipped 
me. What of it? Till I can sing no longer, 
till I am old and ugly, I cannot belong to any 
one except myself." Thus her vanity shone 
through. "I could marry any one I chose — 
almost; the Maestro tells me so, but I will 
marry no one till I am old, and can sing and 
bow men's hearts no more." 

She paused for a moment, and then she 
seemed to remember something, and pulled at 
a slender gold chain which hung round her 
neck. I can see her now, whilst she pulled at 
it, gently coaxing it. Thfe sun fell upon her as 
she stood in a slant of sunlight, so beautiful 
that she might have been an angel. Some- 
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thing held the chain, and she had to unfasten 
her dress at the throat before she could drag 
that something from its hiding-place. 

The sunlight shone on her white throat and 
neck, making the thin gold chain shimmer like 
an encircling ring of fire, and the few straying 
strands of hair which fell loose upon the nape 
of her neck shine like spun gold. 

The obstruction was removed now, and Ul- 
rica drew forth her half of the ring which she 
and Hans had broken between them the even- 
ing before they parted, three and a half years 
before. It had hung, suspended by the chain, 
over her heart ever since, and as she drew it 
forth the tears rushed up into her eyes. All 
the scorn she had appeared to feel melted away 
in those drops, which hung half-controlled upon 
her eyelashes. For a moment or two she was 
the girl of three years ago, hesitating to do so 
irrevocable an act. At last she took the chain 
oflF her neck, however, with trembling, nervous 
fingers; the deed was the breaking of a solemn 
troth, the snapping of the fragile bond which 
had proved too weak to bind incompatible na- 
tures together. 
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"Hans, dear Hans, forgive me," she cried, 
her tone now as soft and tender as it had a few 
moments before been hard and unfeeling. 
" Forget me. Love some other woman who is 
more tender, truer, and better than I am. Let 
the past be buried. You will be happy because 
you are noble and good; and I — ah, God knows 
— perhaps as miserable as I feel I deserve to 
be." 

Hans sat still — stunned — silent. His face 
was white as though senseless, he were also 
dead. His silence seemed to smite Ulrica. 
Passion would have roused like passion in her, 
but the reproach of absolute silence was to her 
well-nigh unbearable. 

The sobs surged into her throat, and then 
tears came, and she knelt down beside the arm- 
chair in which he sat, and tried to draw aside 
his hands from his face, which they covered. 
She kissed him once, twice, thrice, passion- 
ately, and then his brow. 

"Hans, forgive me," was still her cry. "I 
cannot help it. Fate has been too strong for 
us. . Forgive your Ulrica. " 

His Ulrica ; the words fell upon him as a blow. 
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He rose, and caught her in his arms, holding 
her close to his heart, and then he kissed her 
many times, crying all the while, " I forgive 
you, I forgive you, my darling. But you have 
broken my heart. " 

Then he released her, placed her gently in 
the chair in which he had been sitting, and, 
after one long kiss, which seemed to me an 
eternity of woe, he turned away, silent, crushed, 
and with the bitterness of death in his white 
sad face. 

When the door of the room closed after him, 
there was silence for a moment or two, and 
then Ulrica broke out into terrible sobs. I 
had thought her heartless. How mistaken I had 
been. She was not so. It was fate which had 
proved too strong, just as she had said. 

I could do nothing to comfort her. My own 
heart (for I loved these two children with a 
love the depth of which I scarcely myself 
guessed) was breaking. 

The sunlight struck across the street and 
through the window. I can remember how it 
fell upon her, and how the tears, which trickled 
through her fingers,. and fell with irregular, 
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half-hesitant drops, when her breast heaved 
with her sobbing, shone like glittering jewels 
upon the bosom of her dress. Her grief was 
genuine, piteous, appealing. 

The sunbeams played in her hair; they 
showed the pitiful redness of her eyes, and the 
tear-stains — woeful marks — upon her cheeks, 
where the round curve caught the light. They 
shone, though hearts might break and lives 
be clouded, and their very brightness was so 
sharp a contrast that it brought the tears to 
my own eyes. 

When Ulrica spoke I did not chide her, nor 
attempt to reason back the love that her 
face told me plainly enough had died out 
of her heart. I said little to her. I feared 
to say much lest I should reproach her. 
And I had no heart to do that, God knew, just 
then. 

When she had kissed me — what a long, lov- 
ing kiss it was — I let her go back, as she 
wished, to her Maestro, Leopardi. 

It was late ere Hans returned, and I was be- 
ginning to be anxious. 

" I am dead tired," he said, as he sank into a 

T3 
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chair. " I have walked miles and miles, walked 
till I could walk no longer, till I thought — she 
— she would surely have gone." 

" She has gone," I said, in reply. 

" Ah ! I will go to bed. Will you see if we 
cannot go home to-morrow?" 

"Yes. I have seen. We can go by the 
Oscar at midday. " 

"Very well. Good-night." 

He looked tired out. He was calmer; but, I 
thought, it is the calmness brought about by 
complete exhaustion. Alas! with the return 
of physical strength there would be sure to be 
a revival of mental anguish. 

We neither of us saw Ulrica again before we 
left next day. Hans could not have borne to 
do so, and we had besides no time to spare for 
leave-taking. 

During our journey home he spoke but once 
of her, and that once was just as we were driv- 
ing the last few miles of the road up to Vosse- 
vangen. We had been speaking of the peace 
of the valley ; the events of the last month had 
become confused in both our minds, I think, 
and in reality now seemed more like a night- 
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mare than actual experiences. Suddenly Hans 
turned, and spoke to me. 

"Little father," he said, in a voice that told 
his pain, "you will tell them at home — won't 
you? I cannot do so, the wound is too 
fresh." 

"Yes," I replied, "I will tell." 

" You will say nothing against — against her?" 
The question was really a command. 

"No." 

"That is well. Tell them not to speak of 
her. I cannot bear that yet. Some day, per- 
haps, I may. My life now lies, with all my 
hopes, deep down — at the bottom of a well. " 

He said no more after this, and half-an-hour 
later we turned the last corner ere the sun had 
sunk low enough to redden snow-capped Hon- 
dalsnut, or the other rocky, grass-girt peaks. 
We had not written news of our return, for had 
we done so we should have outrun our letter. 
None, therefore, had come out to meet us, 
though some of the children, who played by 
the roadside in the place their mothers would 
not have chosen, set up a shout of welcome 
when they caught sight of us, and, brushing 
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sunny, truant locks from their eyes, cried, wav- 
ing their hats: 

"The master has returned — and Hans." 

They came pressing around the stolkar and 
grasped my hand. 

"How pale and sad Hans looks," I heard 
Leofric Hansen whisper to Edda, his cousin. 
Yes, thought I; and how, if the children notice, 
shall I guard his secret, which I would fain 
guard from those who would ask, and take noth- 
ing but an answer. 

A little crowd was soon to be seen at the end 
of the road, and other children quickly came, 
and then some of the women. 

" How is Ulrica?" they asked. 

"Well," I replied. 

" Why have you returned so soon, and with- 
out warning?" they asked. 

"There was nothing to keep us longer. We 
had heard Ulrica sing. We had seen her. She 
could not return with us for some months. I 
longed to get back. Are you not glad to 
see us?" 

"Yes," they replied, "but we did not expect 
you — that was all. " 
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When the women had begun their question- 
ings, I had seen Hans' face get paler. To hide 
it, he had bent down over the side of the stolkar 
(happily the elder women were all gathered on 
my side) to stroke the fair hair of little Greta 
Breunech, who had always been a favorite 
with him. When he raised his head again to 
answer some question, his face was calm, though 
paler than usual. 

"You are not looking well, Hans," remarked 
one of the women, kindly, as the group walked 
alongside the stolkar, the horse contentedly 
going at a foot-pace, after the weary miles of 
collar work. 

"No?" he queried, as if unaware that she 
spoke the truth. 

" The life of a town suits neither of us over 
well," I explained. 

" More likely the loss of his sweetheart does 
not suit Hans," exclaimed one of the younger 
women, with a knowing nod and smile. 

"Ah? very likely," agreed the one who had 
first remarked upon Hans' pallor. 

The stolkar just then pulled up with a jolt, 
which set us opportunely laughing, at the foot 
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of the hill up which the path to Hans* home 
lay. 

We got out — stiff with the cramped position 
we had endured for the last six hours. I paid 
the driver. And then, with a farewell word to 
the rest, and a promise to tell of our doings an- 
other time, we set our faces up the rugged 
path. 

Our coming was a great surprise, and in the 
excitement of the moment even Gretchen's 
quick mother eyes seemed to have noticed 
nothing amiss with Hans, or if she marked the 
change, his pallor was put down to fatigue. 

In the evening, when Hans had pleaded 
tiredness as an excuse for going to bed, I told 
Peter and Gretchen all that had occurred. 

They listened in silence. When I had done 
they both spoke together. 

" Poor lad," said the father, "poor lad. But 
he will get over it in time." 

"My poor boy," said the mother, with tears 
in her eyes. " I feared it. I never liked nor 
trusted her. She was not good enough for my 
Hans." 

All they ever said to me afterward came to 
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this, and nothing more. The man loved his 
son dearly, but believed that time was a great 
and infallible healer. The woman loved, and 
knew her son, and was wroth with a great anger 
against the woman who had clouded his life 
and given him pain. 



CHAPTER XII 



ULRICA'S HOMECOMING 



'T^HE villagers soon learned that Ulrica and 
Hans had broken their troth — some few of 
them why. All of them seemed to comprehend 
that the subject was a delicate one, the discus- 
sion of which would be painful to Hans, and 
so, in their kindness of heart, they avoided re- 
ferring to it as much as possible. 

Life does not, however, run down because 
heart-strings have been strained almost to 
breaking point and when the ensuing slackness 
seems to take from one the joy of -living, and 
even the desire to live. Thus life in our little 
world went on much as usual, although the 
actions of these two disturbed lives were more 
noticeable, because such events were less fre- 
quent with us than in the great world outside. 

The snow, which had come only to disappear 
again in November, fell heavily and continu- 
ously during two or three days in the week im- 
mediately following our return. The valley 

became white, save where the largest boulders 
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pierced the snow, as if protesting against their 
obliteration, or where the firs, like gaunt senti- 
nels on guard, stood out boldly upon the hill- 
side with snow-bowed heads, dark green, in 
patches, against the purity of the driven white- 
ness. Other trees and bushes waved their 
naked branches in the wind, from the smooth, 
bare surfaces of which the snow fell in glis- 
tening morsels when the sun shone. 

For several days I did not venture to climb 
the hillside to the Olsens* cottage, as the snow 
had drifted in places to a depth of six or eight 
feet. Hans came down to see me once ; he was 
very quiet and pale. He never referred to Ul- 
rica, nor did I. 

Some men would have liked to talk, but he, 
I knew, would speak if it gave him comfort to 
do so, and not otherwise, and so I waited. 

In the sunlight, from my little study win- 
dow, the lake lay a vast plain of level dazzling 
whiteness, the ice too thin and the snow too 
deep upon it to permit of skating. 

Hans stood at the window gazing out across 
the level expanse, across which cloud shadows 
flitted ; he little thought at the time how the 
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lake, whose summer smiles and ripples were 
now frozen and hidden, would weave so impor- 
tant a strand in his " web of Fate. " 

On that particular morning he was very 
silent, and I let him stand there by the win- 
dow, whilst I worked at the next Sabbath's 
sermon. After a long silence he said : 

" Master, I think the lake yonder is like what 
a woman's soul should be " 

" Yes, Hans?" I replied, looking up. 

" It is pure. The clouds are the sins : they 
have no part in it ; they come — as sins do — they 
pass over it ; they darken it with a sadness for 
a short time, but they do not sink into it. We 
look again, and, lo! they are gone." 

He was thinking of Ulrica — that is, of the 
ideal woman he had imagined her to be. The 
world is peopled largely with ideals and idols. 
Hans had discovered, as I had, that the former 
have no existence, and that the veil falls off 
only to reveal the latter — often broken, clay- 
footed, worthless, sometimes even terrifying 
and degrading. When Ulrica's mother, Mariae 
Brun, came in to lay the cloth for my midday 
meal, which was very light, and often taken in 
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my little study on "sermon days," he rose to 
go. I could see from his face Mariae reminded 
him of Ulrica, and that the memory was painful. 

"Good-by, dear master," he said, when she 
had left the room for an instant, "you will not 
think that I care the less for you if, just for the 
present, I come to see you less frequently than 
before. You will understand the reason. " 

"Yes, I know," was my answer. 

"Are you writing any more stories, Hans?" 
I asked, thinking that for him to lose himself 
in such an occupation would be the best thing 
possible just then. 

. " Yes. If I couldn't do that I should die, I 
think," he replied; "or perhaps be found in 
the lake, when the winter breaks up." 

He laughed a sad, unpleasant laugh as he 
went out, shutting the door behind thim. 

I was grieved for the lad, out of whose face 
joy seemed to have died, but I was not afraid 
that he would lay violent hands upon himself, 
while he could write and lose himself in the 
realms of fancy. Writers seldom, I think, 
commit deliberate self-destruction, unless they 
are destitute, and happily he was not that. 
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How hard he worked for sheer hope of f orget- 
fulness during those long December days I only 
guessed, until he laid a bundle of MS. upon my 
table, one sunny afternoon early in the year, 
and asked me to read it at my leisure. He was 
looking brighter than he had done for a long 
time past, and even Ulrica's approaching ad- 
vent, of which a letter to her mother a week 
before had informed us, seemed to cause him 
less pain of anticipation than I had feared. He 
spoke of her to me occasionally now. She was 
dear to him still. Or was it, perhaps, the 
memory of what she had been? I never spoke 
of her to him, unless he introduced the sub- 
ject, being still both angry and sad over her 
conduct. 

She had been a brilliant success, and I could 
not forgive her yet that she apparently had 
cared so little ; we learned this from the bundle 
of papers, the Morgenbladet and Verdens Ganz^ 
which had reached us by the hands of Ludvig, 
the pedler, a few days before Christmas. Hans 
had read and re-read the comments and criti- 
cisms of her voice, acting, and appearance with 
a sad face, till he must have known the sen- 
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tences by heart. The girls and women, more 
especially the former, were never tired of hear- 
ing of her doings, and the papers passed from 
cottage to cottage till they were creased, 
greasy, and tattered beyond description. 

In November, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary the school did not assemble — the attend- 
ance of the children during those months was 
rendered by the snow and frost too irregular to 
make it worth while to keep the school open. 
Hans and I, therefore, both found time hang 
somewhat heavily upon our hands. He had 
his writing, it is true, and I my books, but the 
days were long notwithstanding, and we both 
of us looked forward to the spring, and brighter 
days. 

Ulrica was to have come about the middle of 
February, but, although she reached Bergen in 
safety by that time, the road up to Vossevan- 
gen was impassable, by reason of the snowdrifts. 
After a week's waiting a sudden — though only 
partial — thaw set in, followed by a frost, and 
one afternoon toward sundown, just as the 
children, who had been skating on the lake, 
were coming home, they heard the tinkle, tin- 
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kle of sleigh bells carried on the still clear air, 
and presently the travellers came into sight — 
the two horses going well over the hardened 
snow, with their flannel-wrapped hoofs. 

To the women and children who gathered 
round, as Ulrica, with frozen limbs, climbed 
down out of the sleigh, she must have been a 
vision of daintiness; to the men her fashion- 
able garments — pretty hat with feathers, and 
long, warm be-furred jacket — was a revelation 
in feminine adornment, which for several sec- 
onds deprived them of power to express a wel- 
come, and kept their eyes wide open and their 
mouths agape. 

As I came forward to take her by the hand, 
accompanied by her mother, they stood aside. 

Mariae threw her arms round Ulrica's neck, 
and wept tears of joy and pride— the former 
prompted by the mother heart, the latter by 
the sight of her daughter's finery. 

Ulrica herself, it was evident, felt ill at ease, 
and had she tried to read the faces of the little 
crowd around her, she could scarcely have told 
from them whether they condemned her treat- 
ment of Hans or not. Jn most cases wonder- 
14 
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tnent seemed to swallow up all other emotions, 
and both men and women stood like monuments 
of astonished admiration. 

The younger children, however, crowded 
round her, and little Kristiania Elster shyly 
touched with rosy, frost-tingling fingers the 
fur trimming on Ulrica's jacket. I saw a wave 
of emotion sweep across her face. The silence 
of the others, many of whom I knew looked 
upon her with disfavor, had pained and hurt 
her, and little Kristiania*s touch had been the 
sole act of friendliness, other than my own and 
her mother's greeting, that she had received. 
The child's fingers had touched more than 
merely the hem of her garment, and she stooped 
down, took her up in her arms, and smothered 
the baby face, with its wonder-struck blue eyes, 
with kisses, and both their faces were wet with 
drops, that shone in the slanting snnlight, 
when she put her down again and turned to 
enter the house. 

The little crowd soon melted away after the 
last of her baggage had been safely carried into 
the house, but for some minutes I could hear 
in the white stillness their voices, as with loos- 
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ened tongues they discussed Ulrica's arrival, 
of which they had departed to spread the 
news. 

As we sat at tea in the little parlor that 
night, I could but see that Ulrica looked less 
happy than when I left her only two or three 
months before. Her face was older, and wore 
an expression of unsatisfied longing such as 
comes, overlaying all other emotions and ex- 
pressions, when the heart is not at rest. She 
was very silent, scarcely questioning us at all 
concerning the events which had lately oc- 
curred, her hand stealing into her mother's, 
constantly, as if seeking protection. At every 
footstep she started. I knew that she dreaded 
meeting Hans, and, knowing that he was much 
with me, feared that the crunching on the hard 
snow on the road outside might be the herald 
of his approach. But he came not, and in my 
heart I was glad. 

We sat up late that night, talking, with the 
deep stillness of a windless winter's night 
around us, and the diminishing possibility of 
neighborly intrusion. Ulrica became less ill 
at ease, and talked more freely of her doings, 
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never, however, referring to our visit to Chris- 
tiania, nor to any events connected with it. 

And after she and Mariae had retired to rest, 
I still far into the night sat on, watching the 
fire die down on the open hearth, and trying to 
find the frayed end of the tangled skein of the 
Pate which seemed to have severed two hearts, 
and to have spoiled two lives in its eccentric 
development. The last embers had died out, 
after having glared at me like the red eyes of a 
hungry wolf from amid the dark shadows of a 
pine forest, before I abandoned the puzzle of 
these two lives. 

I drew aside the baize curtains and lifted the 
comer of the yellow cotton blind ere I climbed 
up the stairway, which always creaked so as if 
in protest at its use, and looked out across the 
shining, white plain of the lake, that showed 
dark patches, like deep, sharp shadows on its 
surface, where the snow had been cleared by 
the skaters. I little knew that the end of 
Hans' trouble would be found in its ice-bound 
chill waters. 

Of course, many of Ulrica's old playmates 
came to see her during the next few days, but 
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Hans never. I scarcely knew whether she was 
glad or sorry. She was a woman, and a wo- 
man can never feel anything save pain when 
she thinks that the love she inspired has died 
down in a man's heart, even though she refused 
to take that love for her own, and I think she 
felt that this must be so, as he never came to 
see her. I thought, also, that she wearied at 
times of showing her finery, and the grand 
dresses she had brought with her, not for wear, 
but to show her mother. After the first few 
times of exhibiting them, she seemed to derive 
little or no pleasure from the wonder, aston- 
ished exclamations, and admiration of the girls 
and women, who touched the delicate laces and 
stuflEs as tenderly and tentatively as they would 
a baby's cheek, or a spider's web with the dew 
upon it, fearful lest they should hurt or mar 
such undreamt-of daintiness of clothing. Most 
of her visitors ended by regarding her with an 
awed respect. Women, all the world over, ap- 
praise other members of their sex largely by 
their clothes, and the possession of such finery 
— petticoats and dresses — was, therefore, to 
them the most convincing and tangible proof of 
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Ulrica's advance in social importance. Nearly 
a week passed in this way — visits, and the 
showing of her possessions to the women-folk, 
and as yet neither Hans nor his mother had 
come to see her. She had seen Peter Olsen, 
however, and, though I fancied he was some- 
what ill at ease, he spoke kindly, and I think 
Ulrica was relieved. 

I had seen the lad, having met him near the 
church door, but he would not come back with 
me, although I tried to persuade him to do so, 
and pointed out that the longer he deferred a 
meeting which was inevitable, the more em- 
barrassing it would become. 

"Master, I am foolish perhaps," he said, 
turning away, " but I cannot meet. I still love 
her so — mere friendship is impossible. Do not 
think that she has been here all this while and 
I have not seen her," he continued, with a bit- 
ter ring in his voice, after a pause. "Load- 
stone must come to the magnet, and the dew 
go upward to the sun. I have stood looking 
through the window at her, after dark, almost 
fearing to breathe, lest you should hear the 
sound and discover me. I have been there 
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every night — there, I should not have told you 
— standing peering, peeping like a dishonest 
man, greedy for what he can never have, angry 
that a moment's sight of her beauty and move- 
ments should be lost through the tears swim- 
ming in my eyes. You see I cannot come," he 
said, pleadingly. " Some day, perhaps. When 
I am cured of love, maybe, not now." 

I could only shake my head sadly, and let 
him go. 
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CHAPTER XllI 



IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 
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CKATING had always been a favorite pas- 
time with us at Vossevangen, and the con- 
tinued frost, following the thaw, which had 
allowed the clearing of a large expanse of snow 
from off the lake, rendered the sport possible. 
From my study window every day I could see 
the skaters whirling in the formation of intri- 
cate figures, or speed-skating along the canal- 
like cuttings which the more energetic lads had 
made, with the snow banked high on either 
side, leading out from the central clearing or 
rink. The ring of the skates, the laughter, 
shoutings, and merriment were often borne on 
the breeze with so great clearness as to prove a 
considerable distraction from my work. Sev- 
eral times, although I had refused to join the 
skaters earlier in the day, when some of the 
children had come to the house to ask me to do 
so, I was forced to give over work and join the 
laughing throng that wheeled so swiftly, almost 

like birds, in a carnival of merriment. But a 
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little more than a fortnight after Ulrica's home- 
coming the weather began to break up. This 
caused a very general feeling of disappointment, 
as a skating fSte, with prizes, had been ar- 
ranged by some of the older lads in her honor. 
The day of the fete, however, broke clear, and 
a slight frost during the preceding night seemed 
to have strengthened the ice sufficiently, and to 
have renewed the surface which had been de- 
stro3^ed. 

The village was early astir, and the women, 
girls, and boys dressed themselves in their gay- 
est, if not their best, attire, and made their way 
down to the ice with eager anticipations of 
amusement and pleasure. 

I walked down with Ulrica and her mother, 
the former of whom had donned peasant attire 
once more for convenience sake, to find that 
her beauty lost nothing by the change of garb. 
Hans was already on the ice, surrounded by a 
small group of lads and men, who knew before- 
hand, from experience, what the result of the 
races in which he competed would be, and who 
without jealousy recognized him as their prob- 
able conqueror. Several of the lads, upon 
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catching sight of Ulrica, skated to the side, 
eager to assist in putting on her skates. Hans 
was not one of these, and although he was per- 
haps thirty yards from the bank, I saw his face 
go white with emotion ere he could turn it 
away from me. 

Very soon after our arrival the races were 
started. The first was a girls' race, and as sev- 
eral of the competitors fell in turning the cor- 
ner, which was a very sharp one, back into the 
centre, it proved more amusing and exciting 
than is generally the case, where even the 
shortened skirts worn by the competitors prove 
such impediments to swiftness. 

Hans, who skated as well as he swam (these 
were, so to speak, his two sole out-door amuse- 
ments), won his first race fairly easily, although, 
with a wind blowing down the last quarter of a 
mile of the course to help them, other less skil- 
ful skaters came along almost close at bis heels. 
I was standing next to Ulrica, and I saw a faint 
fiush of pleasure or excitement steal up into her 
face when she saw him come round the bend 
first, which color deepened to crimson when 
he passed the winning-post several yards in ad- 
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vance. I fancied she felt hurt by his not com- 
ing to speak to us, but all the morning through 
he kept away from our immediate vicinity, 
except once, when he came up to speak to me 
whilst Ulrica was herself skating. 

Toward mid-day the ice showed signs of 
breaking up, but most of the skaters were en- 
joying themselves too keenly to take much 
notice of the fact, or to listen to the warning 
which cooler and older heads volunteered. I 
have noticed oftentimes that skating upon thin 
ice possesses a fascination, both morally and 
physically, for many. 

" Let us finish the sports," was the cry of all, 
and so, although a few of the most cautious 
went to the side, where the water was shal- 
lower, the gayety went on uninterruptedly. 

It was toward four in the afternoon when 
the last girls* race was being skated. I was 
standing with my back to the little crowd of 
people gathered round the winning-post, watch- 
ing the red light fading off the peaks and the 
snow changing from crimson to a color like 
the pink tint of an opal. The beauty of the 
scene, the opalescent haze which seemed to 
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hang gauze-like as a veil over the upper pas- 
tures, the dark -green firs standing out as if 
cut in olive-green cardboard, stifiE and clearly 
marked in the last fading of the light, must 
have dulled all my senses save sight and 
thought. I did not hear the cry of "They 
come! they come!" I heard nothing till a 
crash startled me ; then a great cry of horror 
rose, seeming to pierce the air as the eagle's 
cry used when blown down upon the wind from 
the crag. I started, and swung round to see 
the ice break through, letting the outer fringe 
of spectators into the yawning square of black 
water. The three leading girls (Ulrica was 
one), blown down the straight at a tremendous 
pace, were unable to stop — perhaps they lost 
their nerve and power of control. I had turned 
just in time to see them skate into the hole and 
disappear, the edge of the ice breaking in be- 
neath their feet. 

For a moment or two there was great con- 
fusion—the younger children retreating terri- 
fied to the bank, no one or the moment thinking 
of the poles and ropes which had been brought 
for use in case of need. 
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"The ropes!" I cried. 

"Aye. The ropes — ^get the ropes," several 
shouted. 

Hans was one of the first to reach the spot 
where they lay. 

There were more than a score of people 
struggling in the water. Men, women, and 
children, but mostly the two last. 

The ropes stretched across the hole in the ice 
saved many, enabling them to support them- 
selves until they could be rescued. Some, 
however, had drifted beneath the edge of the 
ice in their struggles, and when the frost broke 
up, several graves were added on one daj^ to 
the number in the little churchyard. Hans 
and two of the most expert swimmers dived in, 
and dragged, between them, six or seven of 
these verily from the gates of death. By some 
strange chance Hans saved his own little sister. 
When he, numb and almost exhausted, dived in 
for the fourth time, it was to bring Ulrica to 
the surface. Willing hands were stretched out 
to save them, and the girl was with difficulty 
pulled on to the edge of the ice. Dead! every 
one thought. They failed, however, to reach 
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Hans, whom the chill of the icy water must 
have numbed beyond the possibility of his 
making further effort. As he sank back 
with his face to the sky, the edge of the ice 
again gave way, almost beneath the feet of 
those who stretched forth their hands to save 
him. 

There was a panic for the moment; those 
near the ever-widening hole rushed back, and 
those who had been too late to save themselves 
were, in an instant, plunged struggling into 
the chasm which opened at their very feet. 
All was confusion. In terror people are always 
selfish, and when those who had fallen in were 
dragged out, Hans was missing. 

In the confusion he must have sunk. Others 
were missing, too, and so the blow fell with 
most stunning violence upon me. Hans dead. 
Hans, who had twined round my heart, gone 
from me. His heart still, his eyes closed for 
evermore. It could not be ; and yet I knew it 
was, and my heart was stricken so that my very 
brain reeled. 

Several of the other brave lads, risking their 

lives, dived in, and searched for the body till 
15 
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they were exhausted, but in vain. They failed 
in their eflforts to find it. 

All these events had happened in a few min- 
utes, whilst I, who should have commanded, 
stood stupefied with grief. 

At length some one touched me on the arm, 
and I started as one who is awakened from 
sleep. 

" What shall we do with Ulrica and the two 
girls and boy?" the man asked; "they must be 
removed at once." 

" Take them to my house," I replied hoarsely. 

And so she, and the others who were in a 
very critical condition, were carried at once to 
my home, that being nearer than their own. 

They were all of them wrapped in warm 
blankets, after their icy wet garments had been 
removed. And then Mariae, two of the other 
women, and myself strove to restore the three 
girls and little boy to consciousness. The lat- 
ter, as I feared from the first, was beyond the 
power of human skill. 

In that mute, terrible struggle with death, in 
the chafing of the chilled limbs, in the painful 
intensity of the watching for the slightest in- 
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dication of returning warmth or animation, 
everything else was for the time forgotten. 
Those who have had ones they love dying be- 
neath their very eyes, and life slipping through 
their fingers as sand, will know how everything 
else in the world, all other thoughts and feel- 
ings, recede, dominated, overpowered, thrust 
into the background by the all-absorbing battle 
with death. 

At the end of half-an-hour one of the girls 
revived, and this brought hope, like a shaft of 
light into a darkened chamber, back into our 
hearts. Ten minutes later the woman who had 
been rubbing little August Holger came over 
to my side and told me that he was dead. I 
saw, when I went to his side, that she was 
right. Then the two of us strove hard with 
death, till the room was so dark and full of 
shadows that we could no longer see Ulrica's 
face distinctly, and then Mariae lit a lamp, and 
the shadows seemed alive — the light throwing 
gigantic heads and arms upon the walls and 
ceiling as we stooped over our work. Another 
half-hour passed, and then, just as we were 
losing all hope, I fancied I felt Ulrica's limbs 
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grow warmer, and a faint shudder run through 
her frame. The woman — Mariae was resting, 
tending the two other girls, who had both re- 
vived — who was assisting me shook her head, 
however, when I asked her for confirmation. 
For an hour past I had known that she thought 
Ulrica was beyond all human aid. 

Half-an-hour more, and I knew that we had 
driven ofiE the fell shadow of Death, at least for 
a time. 

Ulrica drew a deep breath, opened her eyes 
dreamily, and then quickly closed them again 
with a shuddering sigh. I carried her up the 
narrow stairs, and when the two women had 
put her to bed between warm blankets, with a 
stone jar full of hot water against the soles of 
her feet, and had come downstairs to tell me 
what they had done, I went out to see what 
comfort I could bring, and to hear the worst. 

It was a terrible night for me — ^the darkest 
and saddest, except one, in my life. 

When I got outside I saw men with lanterns 
still on the ice, the refiection of the lights shin- 
ing in waved red-yellow lines upon the rippling 
water, and in bars of radiating straightness 
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upon the snow. They were dragging for the 
missing, and the gruesome work went on 
throughout the night, the rift in the ice show- 
ing a dark, jagged-edged hole in the partially 
dispelled darkness. The men paused in their 
labors as I came up, and told me, with faces 
that looked very white and sorrow-stricken 
even in the yellowish-red glare of the lanterns, 
that seven were still missing — two women, 
Hans, a boy, and three girls. The fathers and 
brothers and husbands of the missing ones 
stayed there, dragging for the bodies, through- 
out the long hours of that bitter winter's 
night. 

When I left them and went up through the 
village I was a little cheered to learn that none 
of the rescued, except poor little August Hol- 
ger, had died, and when I returned home three 
hours later, just as the moon swam up into the 
dark blue sky over the peaks, swallowing up 
the steel-like light of the stars, turning the 
snow-clad hills and the surface of the lake to 
silver, except where the black gap in the ice 
yawned like the grave it was, I found that the 
two girls had suflSciently recovered to go home, 
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their mothers having come for them, bringing 
them dry clothing. 

I went to bed worn out with sorrow, fatigue, 
and excitement, and fell asleep, to dream of 
cries, the cracking of ice, and the faces of those 
I should never see alive again. I was startled 
early in the morning by a hasty knocking at 
my door. I threw on some clothing, and went 
to see what was the matter. Mariae stood out- 
side with a white, scared face, a lighted candle 
in her hand, which threatened to fall from her 
trembling fingers every instant. 

"Come quickly!" she whispered, sobbing. 
"The child is raving, and we can do nothing 
with her." 

Even as she spoke a cry, rather, perhaps, 
should I describe it as a wail, rang through the 
stillness of the night. 

"Hans! Hans! Hans! I cannot — " Any 
other words were lost. 

When I entered the room where Ulrica was, 
I at once saw, from her flushed face, staring, 
shining eyes, and restless turnings and toss- 
ings from one side to the other, that she 
was delirious. The woman who sat, with a 
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terrified face, at the bedside, holding her 
hand, was vainly endeavoring to calm and 
pacify her. 

"Hans! — I cannot — You know I cannot — 
Don't you see it — I must sing — It is no use — I 
must." 

Over and over again, with scarcely any vari- 
ation, except the mentioning of the Maestro, 
and Carlo Borromeo, the girl repeated herself 
in her delirium. One thing I noticed, and it 
struck me very forcibly. She evidently at 
times attempted to sing, but the eflEort produced 
no sound, and then she would laugh, a horri- 
ble, mirthless laugh, till the tears came in her 
eyes, and in ours, too, to see her thus. 

Toward morning she fell into a drowsy 
sleep, the effect of the mild opiate I had ad- 
ministered. She dozed thus, heavily and un- 
restfully, till midday, her face a little less 
flushed, and her hands and head somewhat 
cooler, and her pulse steadier. 

A little after noon Peter Olsen came to tell 
me that Hans* body had been recovered. They 
had found it several yards beneath the edge of 
the ice. When he fell back he must have slid 
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beneath it, and the last convulsive struggle 
only served to make rescue more impossible. 

"His face is very calm," said Peter in a 
choking voice, whilst the tears fell down. 
** He looks just as he used to do when he gazed 
into her face who lies upstairs. Death can't 
have been very terrible to him, for there is a 
smile on his lips ** 

Then he quite broke down, and, after grasp- 
ing my hand, he strode away, to be alone with 
his grief. 

They had taken Hans and the others into the 
church, just as they were when recovered. 
When I went in, after Peter had gone, I found 
many of the villagers there, mourning their 
dead. 

Hans looked so peaceful, with the sunlight 
resting on his face, that I could scarcely believe 
that he would never speak to me again. He 
had always a sunny smile, but that on his lips 
now was not an earthly one. 

Late in the afternoon Ulrica awoke. She 
lay dazed, and almost too weak to move, with 
her eyes, dull and heavy now that the fire of 
fever was burned out, wandering, half-con- 
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sciously, half-questioningly, around the room, 
and over our faces. 

"Where am I? Where have I been?** she 
asked her mother, as she bent over her, in so 
low a voice that I could scarcely catch the 
words, though the room was so still. 

"With mother," replied Mariae, soothingly. 
" You are ill, dear; take this and go to sleep." 

She fell asleep almost in the act of swallow- 
ing nourishment, and rested free from fiercer 
delirium, although her mind wandered sadly at 
times throughout the night. 



CHAPTER XIV 



NEMESIS 



POURING the next few days Ulrica lay utterly 
prostrated by the fever, which was of a 
rheumatic kind. She was wildly delirious at 
times; at others she lay supine, her pulse 
scarcely detectable, her breast heaving so 
slightly at each faint inspiration that often I 
feared the thread of life, to which we clung so 
desperately, had snapped. 

In the darkened, bare, whit«-walled little 
chamber, in which the hours seemed to lengthen 
out into days, and the minutes to drag their 
weary length of seconds like leaden-footed 
hours, I sat watching for each change in the 
girl's condition, for each gleam of conscious- 
ness, and vainly regretting that medical skill 
other than my own book-learned knowledge 
was beyond our reach. The faces of Mariae 
and the other woman grew sadder each hour, 
at least it seemed to me that they did. It is, 

indeed, terrible to watch life ebb and flow. 
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When the delirious fits came on, racked by 
pain, which made every movement, however 
slight, a perfect agony, Ulrica would talk 
wildly, going over the events of past years, 
and recalling recent ones with half-incoherent, 
though none the less piteous, excuses for fail- 
ings and childish naughtinesses. 

These first days dragged on terribly slowly, 
but after two weeks of constant nursing and 
unremitting attention the critical point was 
safely passed, and her good constitution, which 
had been built up by her free outdoor life, 
enabled her to regain her strength more 
rapidly than I had deemed possible. She 
was still, however, very frail and weak, only 
able to sit up for a very short time daily, 
wrapped up in blankets and propped up with 
pillows. 

Now that she was getting better and begin- 
ning to again take an interest in everyday mat- 
ters, I dreaded lest she should ask for him who 
had given his life for hers, and whose grave 
lay, with six other new graves, almost within 
sight of her bedroom window. Of course I 
knew that the blow must fall, but I put the 
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necessity for telling her ont of my mind when- 
ever I could. 

It was just five weeks after the tragedy that 
I was able to let Ulrica have her wish to be 
carried downstairs. As I took her in my arms 
I realized thoroughly how terribly frail she still 
really was. When I had placed her in a chair 
near the hearth, and wrapped her in rugs, she 
looked up in my face with a smile, and 
said : 

"Little father, you have been very good to 
me ; but for you and Hans I should have died. 
Now that I am feeling stronger, and able to see 
him, I want you to go and ask him to come. 
Will you?" 

"I want to tell him something," she contin- 
ued, a faint color creeping back into her thin, 
pale face ; " I want to ask him to forgive the 
pain I gave him, and to thank him for having 
saved my life. Will you go, now, at once, be- 
fore I get too tired?" 

As I looked down at her I realized how bit- 
terly hard God's dealings with her would seem. 
He had taken from her the power to sing, that 
I now knew, although I clung to the — as it 
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proved — groundless hope that when she got 
stronger her voice would return, and now 
all chance of reparation to Hans was gone 
also. 

I sat down by her side, and taking her hand 
in mine, began to break the news as gently and 
gradually as I could. Before I spoke she 
seemed intuitively to know something was 
wrong. 

She listened to me whilst I told her all, and, 
except that her hand became very cold, and 
every now and then her shoulders heaved with 
each little gasping sob, she was silent. No 
tears came, and when I thought that she under- 
stood, I looked up into her face. 

It was very white — as white as the linen 
pillow-cover — and set with the rigidness of 
utter despair. The terrible shock had dried all 
her tears; not one could come as a relief. 

After a minute or two, during which she 
trembled all over with her tearless grief, she 
said, " Please leave me a little while." 

As I turned silently to leave her, the pent-up 
despairing cry chilled my very heart: 

"Oh, God, I loved him! Hans! Hans! 
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Hans! I shall never see you again. I hate 
God ; I hate Him. He has been so cmel and 
hard. He would not even let me die too. I 
hate Him." 



THE END. 
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